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bay aed set Sepia! Chaey J ¥ 
tern A new Serial Story by this 
popular author will l 


admired and 
in in the February Num- 
ber of HARPER'S MAGAZINE, under the title of 


“DANIEL DERONDA.” 


/t is a story of English life, and it will appear in 
eight monthly parts. The title of Book 
story is“ THE SPOILED CHILD.” 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


(a 7m HARPER’s Bazar for January 29 will 
be found the opening chapters of a new and deeply 
interesting Serial Story, entitled 

“AS LONG AS SHE LIVED!” 

By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author of “ Poor 
Sarah,” etc., etc. 

This story promises to be one of MR. ROBIN- 

SON’S best productions. 


Humanity,” “ Second-Cousin 


We commend it to the 
attention of our readers. 


Va" 7he ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains the opening chapters of a thrill- 
ing Temperance Story, entitled 

“THE DEVIL’S CHAIN.” 
By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P., 
Author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” etc. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


= = x = eS ———— 


DEMOCRACY AND REFORM. 
‘i friends and brethren who, disgusted 


with Republican failure to reform the 
system of civil service appointments, have 
affected to look to the Democrats as the 
true reformers, are in an exceedingly ridic- 
ulous position. That they really believed 
that any serious movement for such reform 
would proceed from the party of Tammany 
Hall, is not to be supposed. The founder 
of the Democratic party, as we know it, 
was ANDREW JACKSON; and ANDREW JACK- 
SON was the author of the present despotic- 
ally partisan civil service system, which has 
been always and every where enforced by 
the Democratic party. HARRISON merely 
followed the precedent of JACKSON, and now 
the system has become so intrenched in 
party that a proposition to 
change the practice and revert to patriot- 
ism and common-sense is derided as an 
amusingly visionary folly. The close of the 
war presented three very serious facts to 
the attention of the country. The enor- 
mous expansion of the civil service, and 
consequently of the executive power; the 
great extravagance and corruption in the 
service; and the disproportionate and illicit 
advantage of the party in power. But the 
Republican party, then in power, added to 
its other great titles to national gratitude a 
proposition to adopt the most reasonable, 
radical, and thorough reform of abuses in 
the governmert. The President showed 
his sympathy, but apparently failed to com- 
prehend the extent and character of the 
evil and the scope of the reform, and totally 
miscalculated his power to withstand the 
force of party pressure and of his own party 
spirit and personal predilection. 
Yet so evident was the evil, and so gen- 





conviction 


eral was believed to be the desire of reform 
among the better class of voters, that, al- 
though the managing politicians sneered, 
and Republican leaders like Mr. CARPEN- 
TER, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. CAMERON, and Gen- 
eral BUTLER openly sceffed and opposed, 
each party in its national platform at the 
last election, in 1872, demanded this reform. 
It was, indeed, the spring of the Cincinnati 
movement, and was the main plank in the 
Cincinnati and Baltimore platforms. The 
Republican efiort failed. Congress opposed 
it; and the President, whose wishes in the 
matter were unquestionably sincere, not hav- 
ing the advantage of a clear mastery of the 
subject, and a consequent firm resolution to 
succeed, as he succeeded at Vicksburg and 
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Richmond, finally surrendered and entirely 
relinquished the effort. He thus lost an 
immense opportunity. He had the chance, 
upon his re-election, thoroughly to purify 
the government that he had saved—the 
chance to accomplish more for radical ad- 
ministrative reform than had ever been at- 
tempted. But the skillful and subtle soph- 
istry that it was really a device of the 
enemy, and that, if he persisted, he would 
destroy his own party, which was the sole 
guarantee of national union and safety, pre- 
vailed over his wishes, and to the deep re- 
gret and disappointment of the most patri- 
otic and practical Republicans, and to the 
great joy of the party peddlers and bum- 
mers and brokers and traders, who seemed 
last year nearly to have ruined the party, 
the pledge of the platform was broken, and 
the executive order of the President was 
nullified and made ridiculous. 

This failure was a signal triumph for the 
Democratic party, and many of the technic- 
ally “independent” friends of civil service 
reform decided that the only way to secure 
it was to defeat the Republicans at all haz- 
ards. 


To do this waa, of course, to bring in 
the Democrats. And they had certainly 
made the finest professions. They had said 
at Baltimore, in the very words of the Cin- 
cinnati platform : 

“We therefore regard such thorongh reforms of the 
civil service as one of the most pressing necessities of 
the hour; that honesty, capacity, and fidelity consti- 
tute the only valid claim to public employment; that 
the offices of the government cease to be a matter of 
arbitrary favoritism and patronage; and that public 
station become again a post of honor.” 





This was and is the Democratic platform 
upon the subject. The party asked for sup- 
port upon this ground. It deliberately re- 
nounced its Jacksonian doctrine, declared 
and defended in the Senate by Mr. Marcy, 


that to the victor belong the spoils. It sol- 
emnly announced to the country—not in 


terms, but by necessary implication and 
with undoubted intent to be so understood 
—that should it recover power, capable and 
honest Republicans in subordinate positions 
would be retained. Its candidate, indeed, 
“hedged.” He said that if he succeeded 
in building his house, he should not forget 
those who helped him raise it. That was 
Mr. GREELEY’S version of Mr. Marcy’s fa- 
mous phrase. But it meant exactly the 





same thing. The country upon this point 
preferred, however, to trust General GRANT 
and the party which had done something, 
rather than Mr. GREELEY and the faithful 
disciples of ANDREW Jackson. The coun- 
try was disappointed, and in the election of 
last year this disappointment was one of 
the main elements that caused the Demo- 
cratic success. 

But if the Republicans have broken their 
pledge, how is it with the Democrats? In 
what single State where they were victori- 
ous last year, and in regard to what solitary 
office, have they been faithful to their de- 
mand that arbitrary favoritism and patron- 
age should not control appointments? And 
where and how have they illustrated the 
sincerity of their denunciation that the civil 
service “has become a mere instrument of 
partisan tyranny and personal ambition and 
an object of selfish greed?” Notoriously in 
the States which they control they have 
eagerly grasped at official “ plunder” as the 
prize of victory. They have shown that 
JACKSON and Marcy, not the last solemn 
declarations of the party, absolutely control 
its practice. And while this is uniformly 
true in the States, it is ludicrously true of 
the House of Congress, which the Democrats 
command. There has been a “clean sweep.” 
From the highest to the lowest position, 
from the Clerk’s deputies to the pages on 
the floor, every Republican incumbent, Un- 
ion soldiers disabled aud impoverished in 
the war, with every man and boy in every 
place, have been shot out like rubbish, that 
Democrats may be put in. It has been a 
wild and desperate scramble, recalling in 
its degree the scenes upon the inauguration 
of JACKSON, of which Mr. PARTON has given 
so vivid an account. We are certainly not 
surprised. It is what every intelligent per- 
son expected. It is but a faint foreshow- 
ing of the disgraceful frenzy for place that 
would follow a Democratic success in the 
election of this year. But where is the re- 
form? Where is the reason for the asser- 
tion that the Republicans must be beaten 
this year in order to secure purification of 
the civil service system? Where, excepi 
in the Baltimore platform, the adoption of 
which was an open trick that failed after 
all, and in Democratic gibes at the Repub- 
lican President for his failure—where is the 
least sign of a reason for supposing, not that 
the Democratic party, but that any conspic- 
uous Democratic leader, is in favor of the re- 
form? Governor TILDEN is the sole known 
specimen of a Democratic reformer; and 
when or where has the Governor ever said 
one word or done one act to show that he 
does not accept to the utmost the doctrine 
of the Regency in which he was politically 
bred, that to the victor belong the spoils? 
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In the Congressional debates upon Mr. 
JENCKES’S bills, what Democrat sustained 
him or them or the principle involved? In 
the city of New York, where the Democratic 
party is always in power, it is the most 
laughable of jests to inquire whether it has 
ever professed or practiced its Baltimore 
doctrine; and can the human imagination 
conceive any thing more ludicrous than a 


| pretense that it would do so? Those, there- 


fore, who assert that the Republican party 
must be defeated in order to secure meas- 
ures which will do more than any thing else 
to correct abuses of administration, merely 
say that they intend to support a party 
which originally introduced the great abuse 
of all, and has always steadily maintain- 
ed it, and which at this moment illustrates 
its unfaltering devotion to the abuse in the 
“reformed” Democratic House of Represent- 
atives. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Ir the House shall request that the cor- 
respondence with the Spanish Government 
in regard to Cuba be laid before it, we ven- 
ture to believe that the sagacity, skill, and 
patriotic good sense of the Secretary of State 
will again be made agreeably evident to the 
country. Mr. Fis is a gentleman so quiet 
and unostentatious in his efficiency, as little 
given to speech-making as the President, 
and the duties of his department are in a 
sense so private, that some of the most ef- 
fective, valuable, and meritorious services 
of the Administration have been the least 
observed and applauded. Few of our Secre- 
taries of State have been called to deal with 
more difficult and important questions. 
The two most conspicuous are those of our 
relations with England and with Spain. 
The former, General GRANT’s Administration 
inheritec from that of ANDREW JOHNSON, 
and the latter began with the Administra- 
tion itself. The transfer of the negotiation 
with Eng’ and from London to Washington, 
the joint commission, the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, tae delicate and difficult corre- 
spondence in regard to the questions to be 
settled «.t Geneva, the Geneva Tribunal, the 
happy settlement, are all events of the first 
importance to the country, and were all ac- 
coyplished under the official leadership of 
Mr. FisH. 

The Cuban difficulty has been prolonged 
and protean, but upon every occasion the 
Secretary has been fully equal to the neces- 
sity, quietly resisting the factitious enthu- 
siasm secretly fostered by Cuban bond-hold- 
ers, and tranquilly baffling the efforts of 
General SICKLES to entangle him. Could 
the complete history of this subject for the 
last eight years be known, the firmness and 
wisdom of the Secretary in maintaining 
both the peace and honor of the United 
States would commend him still more close- 
ly to the confidence and regard of the coun- 
try. And all this service has been perform- 
ed, as we said, unostentatiously, without 
the least self-sceking or attempt to make 
political capital. It is not too much to say 
that very much of the confidence that has 
been reposed in the Administration has been 
due to the presence in it of Mr. Fisu as Sec- 
retary of State. Whenever questions have 
arisen upon which the party feeling itself 
was divided, as last year in the Louisiana 
affair, Mr. Fish has been understood to sym- 
pathize with the wiser view, and to have 
exercised a moderating and restraining in- 
fluence. By temperament and conviction 
and long practical experience in politics 
and administration he is more prudent than 
precipitate; but his maste rly good sense pre- 
serves the happy mean, and saves him from 
a dull and sluggish conservatism. 

Four years ago, when he had decided to 
resign, Republicans of every shade of opin- 
ion united in requesting him to remain; and 
few public men have received more gratify- 
ing evidence of the regard in which they 
were held by their immediate and official 
associates, the daily and constant, and nat- 
urally somewhat jealous, observers of their 
fidelity and ability. Mr. Fis has been al- 
ways a firm party man, although not con- 
spicuous as a Republican leader before his 
appointment to the State Department. This 
was not owing to a late choice of sides, for 
while Mr. WintHROP, Mr. CHOATE, Mr. GRAN- 
GER, and others of his old political associates 
were maintaining a futile Whiggery or join- 
ing the Democrats, Mr. Fish saw that the 
Republican party was the hope of American 
liberty, and declared for FREMONT. His dis- 
inclination to public speaking also kept him 
in comparative retirement. But there was 
never any question of his position, nor any 
doubt of his eflicient sympathy. For some 
time withdrawn from public life, the sum- 
mons to the head of General GRANT'S cab- 
inet was a surprise to many persons who 
knew neither the man nor his career, and 
who thought that he had not the kind of 
party prominence that entitled him to such 
a distinction. We doubt, however, if there 
is now any Republican or any Democrat in 
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the country who thinks that General Grant 
could have chosen more wisely. 

New York is said to be rich in Republican 
candidates for the Presidency. And if the 
purest personal character, sagacity and pa- 
triotism proved by long and most efficient 
public service, singular judgment, intelli- 
gence, political experience, calmness of tem- 
perament, tact, and modesty are qualities 
desirable in that great office, among the 
many eminent and excellent candidates who 
have been mentioned, Mr. Fis would cer- 
tainly seem not to be the least. 


THE FIRST GUN. 

THE New Hampshire Republican Conven- 
tion was the first of the Centennial year, 
and its declarations strike the key-note to 
which the other conventions will respond. 
The president, Hon. O. C. Moore, of Nashua, 
made an admirable speech. Alluding to the 
successive great steps of progress since the 
success of the Republicans sixteen years 
ago, he said: “The Democratic party has at 
first opposed, been whipped, and then un- 
conditionally surrendered. And this is the 
party that says the Republican is a party 
of the past, and should now give wa; to 
the fresh and invincible Democratic purty 
to carry this country forward to its lofty 
destinies. If the Republican party can not 
meet the new demands, it ought to give way 
to a new party.” Mr. Moore mentioned as 
those demands the maintenance of the spir- 
it as well as the letter of the constitutional 
amendments; effectual measures to secure 
specie payments; retrenchment and econo- 
my and strict accountability in administra- 
tion; the elevation of the civil service; and 
free, unsectarian, compulsory common-school 
education. 

The platform is unequivocal, demanding 
a just, generous, and forbearing policy to- 
ward the late foes of the Union, a tariff for 
revenue the least burdensome to home in- 
dustry, and a currency redeemable in coin 
at the earliest moment. It accepts as con- 
clusive the President’s declaration that he 
is not a candidate for renomination, and re- 
affirms “unalterable opposition to the elec- 
tion of any President for a third term,” 
commends the Administration, approves the 
BLAINE amendment, earnestly desires a true 
reconciliation with the Southern brethren, 
and abhors the conduct of the Democratic 
House in turning out Union veterans from 
office and filling their places with those 
whose only claim upon Democrats is that 
they fought against the Union. These are 
all declarations and deniands which Repub- 
licans every where will most cordially ap- 
prove, and they show the issues upon which 
the national election of this year will be 
contested. We congratulate the New Hamp- 
shire Republicans that they have spoken so 
plainly. The conflict—unless some fatal 
mistake which we do not anticipate is made 
—will be between the two parties, and will 
turn upon the question which of them will 
be the more likely to secure equal rights in 
the Southern States, a sound financial poli- 
cy, a purgation of the civil service, and con- 
fidence in the inviolability of the school sys- 
tem. With a candidate whose character and 
career are the pledge to the party and the 
country that these ends will be honestly and 
sagaciously and vigorously pursued—a can- 
didate who will win to the hearty support 
of the party all who really prefer to co-op- 
erate with it rather than to trust the chances 
of a Democratic restoration—the success of 
the Republicans in the Centennial year, 
whose most glorious memory is the original 
declaration of the fundamental principle of 
the party, will be unquestionable and over- 
whelming. 


JESUITISM. 

THE Catholic World makes an ingenious 
perversion of the passage in the President’s 
speech at Des Moines last autumn relating 
to the schoois, and it is a fair illustration of 
that treatment of the truth which is known 
as Jesuitism. That word would never have 
acquired its familiar significance had not 
clerical reasoning so often lacked candor 
and simplicity, and shown a stronger desire 
of plausibility than of truth. The Presi 
dent said at Des Moines, and he substantial- 
ly repeats the remark in his annual Me ssage, 
“ Resolve that neither State nor nation, nor 
both combined, shall support institutions 
of learning other than those sufficient to 
afford every child growing up in the land 
an opportunity of a good common-school 
education, unmixed with sectarian, pagan, 
or atheistical dogmas.” 
this is perfectly plain. It is very easy to 
misrepresent, but not sincere ly to misunder- 
stand it. The President says, and evident- 
ly means, that there shall be no kind of re- 
ligious teaching in the public schools. He 
states by implication what has been so oft- 
en asserted, that the family and the Sunday- 
school are the places for such instruction, 
and that it is not properly a part of that 


The meaning of 
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“ good common-school education” for which 
citizens of all Christian sects and of no sects, 
Hebrews, atheists, 
there 
Probably nobody 
ed what the President meant. 

The Catholic World, which holds that the 
State has no right “to force the education 
of their children’ hands of par- 
ents, says that it with the President 
that not one dollar should be paid for the 


and sun-worshipers, if 
taxed. 
vho read the speech doubt- 


were any amonug us, are eqnaily 


out of the 
agrees 
support of pagan si hools “in which God is 
ignored.” That is to say, a school in which 
the God 


ligious instruction given is a pagan school ; 


existence of is not taught or re- 
without religious in- 


for 


the free public school, 


struction, is pagan; therefore taxation 


ifs support is taxation tor a pagan & hool. 
The Catholic World « omplains that sectarian 
instruction is given in the schools because 
of the Bible 


sometimes 


a version which it does not 


Very 
us, then, have no re- 


schools of 


approve is read in them 
well, is the reply; let 
ligious 
kind whatever. 
World. “th 


and we are a 


instruction in the 
“ Heavens!” 


it 0 


any 
cries the Cath- 


olic 1akes the schools pagan, 


s hostil 

Phe 
the complaint of its 
that 


pagan, 


to pagan as to secta- 


rian schools.” Catholic World says that 


fellow-churchmen is 
the State does now support sectarian, 
How does it 


saying that when 


and atheistic schools. 
sustain the charge By 
the Protestant Bible 
the 
read 


is read in the school, 
nd when it is 
instruction 


school is sectarian; not 


and no religious is given, 
the school is pagan and atheistic. There 
fore, when the President declares that the 
State ought not to support schools in which 
sectarian, pagan, or atheistic dogmas 


taught, the Catholic 


are 
that he 
declares against the present common-school 
system, and that it 

The incautious reader, 


World insists 
agrees with him. 


who may wonder 
at this extraordinary syllogism and not per- 
ceive the point of the 
reflection, that the tric 
is to assume that not 
of God in the 


From that assumption it proceeds very easi- 


fallacy, will see 
k of the Catholic 
to teach the 


, upon 
World 
existence 
to deny it. 


public school is 


ly to the conclusion that such an omission 


is paganism, or a positive support or inecul- 
cation of atheism. Th 
show that the teaching of metallurgy in the 
Columbia School of Mines, or of 
in any college, IS pagan, because it is not 
accompanied with religious instruction. It 
would also show that daily business in every 
workshop and office in the country 18 athe- 


istic and irreligious if it is not opened with 


same process would 


chemistry 


reading the Bible, or if no religious exercise 
Of course the 
Catholic World does not agree with the known 
sentiments of the 
it knows that it does not. Its purpose is to 
show that the Pres 


takes place during the day. 


President, and of course 


lent uses words so loose- 
ly as to say precisely what he does not mean. 
But it can accomplish its object only by the 
preposterous assumption that not to do one 
thing is necessarily 
Its argument is that not to teach that two 
four is to teach that they 


to do the ve ry reverse. 


and two make 
make nothing. 


A QUESTION AND AN ANSWER 





Tue New York Times of the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1976, in the course of a lively squib in 
regard to Harper's Weekly ind the third term, 
says: 

“The editor now ks how many of the Req 
papers } 4 t . 5 avninet ti 
third-ter a* ] oppose the vular Rey it an 
nominat \s al step toward set 
that ® t “ this be 
ti ré - firs ~ self W hat 
cours H we ' t r 
‘ s) W pap ve its sup- 
port to t D B e « ng 
t t ss-examil ther journals on this p 
it is « Har “ % | 
t 18 | taelf a ther . 
dr ssut r come before us in a practical shape.” 


Harper's Weekly has long ago and in the 


plainest terms defined its position upon the 


subject. Indeed, as it has constantly as 


serted that the objection to a third term is 
not personal ‘to General GRANT, but founded 
fact that it involved the 


upon the satety ot 


the government itself, it seems rather su 
pertinous to say that, if the attempt were 
practically made. the Wee / mid not sup- 
port a scheme which would be a fatal blow 
to our free republican institutions. In what 
way it would be a blow we have already 
stated We have also referred to the 
grounds of the appreher n upon the sub- 
ject which is felt y many of the stanchest 
Republicar sin the country: and the extent 


of that fee ng is hown b the emphatic 


and reiterated declarations of the chief Re- 
public in Conventions We ha ‘ regretted 
that since the President’s letter has not 
seemed conclusive to many ot ! best 
friends, he has not seen fit to settle the 
question detinitivel We now add that 
many of those very friends, who think that 
the discussion of the subject is wholly super 


fluous, and evel nsuiting to the President, 


as see 


¢ to throw doubt upon | 
ig to throw doubt upon h 


that he 


is word, 
ne 


rer 
do not hesitate to say conld 


HARPER'S 


honorably accept a renomination, because 
he knows and the country knows that the 
emergency which he mentioned as the con 
dition of 


a possible acceptance upon | 


part does not exist and will not exist, and 
that he distinctly atated that he did not ex 
pect it to arise. Yet a subject which the 
party Conventions every where are scruy 


lously careful to mention is not one to be 
sneered aside as of no practical importance. 
If the attempt at renomination fails, it will 
not be because there has been no such pur 
pose, but because its folly and 


We 
question as one of party. It 


peril have 


been exposed. have never regarded the 


is not one of ex 
pediency, but of principle, and we have ne 

er had any reason or wish to conceal our po 
sition, although we have never claimed any 
right, as the Times alleges, 
othe journals. On the 2th of November, 


1374, Harper's Weekly said: 


To CTOSSs-@ XalmMine 





editor in the United States [W am ( « Bayan 
has already announced th s t 
port General Grant for at W t 
he speaks for tl et Rey pres 

Persistence in the projec 8 s y ) 
go, would rend the I nj y asur It 
might, indeed, force s i 1 

would be the greater « ,a t DD 
viministration. But they would t ry 
Republican press, which is substant 

the question, should speak out plair 


known that under no circumstances 


would it support the President for a third ter S 


a proposition not only violates one of t vst 


ished political traditions of the « 


present vast cxecutive patronage it w st 
considered the beginning of a sabversion of tt 
ernment, and would in itself present an iseu 
precedence of every other Sho such a fr 
tempt be made should be f t . 






leader of whor 





daidate 80 nominated, 


“MILD INTIMIDATION 


IN a late letter to the Herald, in which 
he speaks very plainly, as a Methodist, of 
Bishop HAVEN and his recent speech, Mr 
CHARLES NORDHOF! 
State of Georgia, “I have the word of Unit 
ed States officers, strong Re publicans, that 
there is no political crime in that State; I 


have the word of Northern missionaries, la 


says, alluding to the 


boring entirely among the colored people, 
that the period of violence is past, and that 
public opinion, even in the backwoods coun- 
against it.” Mr 
we have hitherto remarked, is one of the 
most valuable witnesses as to the Southern 
situation that we have had, for he adds to a 
genuine sympathy with the colored popula- 
tion 


great candor of judgme nt. 


ties, is now NORDHOFF, as 


an unusual faculty of observation and 
Yet the 


that we have quoted shows how very diffi 


remark 


cult it is to know precisely the situation in 
those States. Republican ofticers and North 
ern missionaries think that the era of 
but 


vio 


lence is past in Georgia; not, as we 
shall show, that of injustice and outrageous 
It is conceded that in the Mis 
Mr. MortToN 


mild intim 


oppression. 


sissippi election, into which 


proposes to inquire, there was ‘ 
idation.” That is euphe mistic for prevent 


ing colored voters from voting, and the 
method of producing the same result in 
Georgia is worth attention 

In speaking last summer of Mr. Norp 
called atten 
actual sit 


practical exclusion of colored 


HOFF’S account of Georgia, we 
tion to two facts as showing the 
nation: the 
citizens from juries, and the immense exodus 
class from the State 
cited as the proof of the suc 
Democratic rule in the 
But facts show that for 
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A BREAKDOWN. 

Our engraving on page 65 shows us an inci- 
dent of travel in the olden time. Accustomed 
as we are to flying across the country at the rate 
of from thirty to fifty miles an hour by the mighty 
power of steam, it seems curious te look back and 
see what difficulties our forefathers had to con- 
tend with when they desired to make even a 
short journey. Three centuries ago the great 
mass of people staid at home ; they lived and 
died in the place where they were born. Beyond 
their rative precincts the world was an unknown 
region, whence now and then an adventurous 
traveler returned with marvelous stories of the 
wonders he had seen and heard. 

Up to the middle ot the sixteenth century the 
most common mode of travel was on horseback, 
and it was some time after that before any im- 
provement was made in modes of conveyance. 
Even when it was first attempted to introduce 
wheeled vehicles as a means of locomotion, the 
idea was strenuously opposed by advocates of 
ancient custom, who denounced them as tending 
to promote weakness and effeminacy. 

‘To whom the honor of inventing the first coach 
belongs is not positively known, but it is usually 
accorded to a native of Kotzi, near Presburg, in 
Hungary, whence also its name appears to have 
been derived. (Queen ELIzABETH’s state carriage 
was the first vehicle designated by that name in 
England. In 1588 the queen rode from Somer- 
set House to Paul's Cross, to return thanks after 
the destrnetion of the Spanish Armada, in a coach 
presented to her by Henry, Earl of Arundel. It 
is described as a chariot throne drawn by two 
white The royal fashion found 
many imitators, and although the coaches of that 
period must have been even more clumsy and 
uncomfortable than the one seen in our picture, 


horses. soon 


which is certainly bad enough, they soon multi- 
plied so rapidly that one of the satirists of the 
day complained that ‘‘ the wife of every citizen 
must be jolted nowadays.” ‘This phrase is very 
expressive, since the coaches were, of course, 
without springs, and the roads of the most prim- 
itive kind. 

It is most amusing to read to what an extent 


coaches, like most other improvements in these 


times, were attacked on the ground that they 


promoted effeminae luxury. ‘The clergy, ora- 
tors, and even poets, attack them. Tay or, the 
**Water-Poet,” declares that ‘* housekeeping nev- 
er decayed until coaches came into England ;” 
and much later, in 1672, a Mr. Joun Cresset 
wrote a pamphlet urging the abolition of the 
stage-coaches between London and the interior, 
We are also told shop-keepers complained 
bitterly that they were ruined by the coaches, 
** Formerly,” they said, ** when ladies and gen- 
tlemen walked in the streets there was an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining customers to inspect and pur- 
chase our commodities ; but now they whisk past 
in coaches before our apprentices have time to 
ery out, * What d’ye lack ?’” Another complaint 
was that in former times the tradesmen in the 
principal streets earned as much as their rents by 
letting out their upper apartments to members 
of Parliament and country gentlemen visiting 
London on pleasure or business, until the noise 
made by the coaches drove the profitable lodgers 
to less frequented streets. Sut public conven- 
ience triumphed over private interests, and in 
spite of shop-keepers and watermen coaches mul- 
tiplied in the streets of London and other English 
cities, and the senseless opposition died out. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


VILLAGE SLANDER, 


Tne days glide by at Dorley Mill. Oh, how 
gently! oh, how sweetly! in what innocent rus- 
tic delights, in simple child-like pleasures, shared 
and sanctified by the perpetual presence of a 
child. ‘he willows have unfolded their tender 
young leaves. “The white blossoms of the or 
chards have come and gone like all earth’s fairest 
things, too brief, too transitory. The lazy cat- 
tle revel in golden pastures; the pine-trees on 
the hill-tops put forth pale green shoots at the 
ends of their dark old boughs. It is the time 
of buttercups and young lambs, trout fishing 
and all delights of early summer, and it has 
brought along with it fair nights and days, heal- 
ing and strength to Alexis Secretan. 

Yet, strange to say, now that he is so much 
better, and nearly well enough to bear the jour- 
ney to the Grange, he is no longer impatient to 
return thither, 

**My life will be so dull without Trot,” he 
says. ‘I'm afraid I have fallen in love with 
Trot.” 

And then he sighs deeply, and lapses into one 
of those despondent moods which come upon 
him sometimes. 

Linda bends very low over her work, and she 
too sighs, but so softly that the sigh reaches no 
ear but Richard Plowden’s, who sits close beside 
her work-table. 

Alexis is well enough to go out-of-doors and 
walk a little way, assisted by his cane on one 
side, and on the other by Linda or Richard. 
They take it in turns to accompany him in these 
brief walks; and Linda shows him all the beau- 
ties of nature to be seen within a few hundred 
yards of the mill. ‘They all sit* out-of-doors a 
good deal in the balmy June weather, and Linda 








takes her work and books to the rustic bench 
under the willows, and Alexis has many an after- 
noon nap lulled by the babble of the mill stream. 

But the day comes at last when Mr. Skalpel, 
who, if he has erred at all, has erred on the side 
of caution, pronounces that his patient is quite 
well enough to bear the journey home. 

** And I do not say you could not have borne 
it a fortnight ago,” adds the surgeon, ‘‘ but I 
knew you to be particularly well off here, and 
one can not be too careful.” 

‘Yes, I am very well off here,” says Alexis, 
with a smothered sigh. 

** However, since you are well enough to walk 
the length of the village, you are certainly well 
enough to bear a three-mile drive, and we have 
no excuse for keeping you here any longer.” 

‘*No, I have no excuse for remaining,” says 
Alexis, thoughtfully. 

** Six weeks ago you were in a great hurry to 
zo back. I could hardly persuade you to be pa- 
tient.” 

**Six weeks ago I was ill and fretful. Since 
then I have domesticated myself here, and now 
I feel as if Dorley Mill were home. Mr. Ben- 
field and his granddaugliter are so good to me; 
and this little fellow,” adds Alexis, laying his 
hand on the golden head of Trot, who lies at his 
feet with an open picture-book spread out before 
him, ‘*‘this litthe one and I have grown such 
friends that I don’t know what I shall do without 
him.” 

‘** Ah,” says Mr. Skalpel, waxing grave, ‘‘ poor 
little boy!” 

‘You speak as if he were no favorite of 
yours. 

‘** He is not,” replies the surgeon. ‘‘ He has 
caused too much scandal to be a favorite of 
mine.” 

** What do you mean by scandal ?” 

** Well, Mr. Secretan, country people are cen- 
sorious. It’s a very unworthy feeling on their 
part, but you'll find that country people are cen- 
sorious, 

**T have discovered the same failing in Lon- 
don people,” remarks Alexis. 

“ And if any thing happens which is not quite 
open and on the surface, country people are apt 
to take a narrow view of it. Now Mr. Benfield’s 
adoption of this boy has given rise to some very 
unpleasant reports.” 

** Why should it do so? Is it not an act of 
charity, a most praiseworthy act ?” 

** Possibly, possibly, my dear Mr. Secretan. 
That.is the way in which I have always endeavor- 
ed to see it, but one can't get other people to look 
at the thing with the same largeness of view. 
My wife now, an admirable woman; Miss Challice 
was a great favorite of hers before the appear- 
ance of this child. She would have done any 
thing for her, but since this baby came on the 
scene my wife has quite turned against the poor 
girl, will hardly allow her name to be mentioned 
in her presence.” 

‘That seems rather hard.” 

“It is hard, but it is human nature. There 
are some sharp angles in human nature. It 
isn’t all Hogarth’s line of beauty. You see, this 
child made his appearance in a most mysterious 
way. If he had dropped from the moon it 
couldn't have been more sudden, and we know 
no more about his origin than we do of a moon- 
stone.” 

‘*'Then people have talked unpleasantly about 
Miss Challice, I infer ?” 

‘**'They have, Mr. Secretan. There have been 
hard things said in the village with reference to 
that child. The village mind is coarse, and the 
village vocabulary is limited. Spades are called 
spades,” 

** And your villagers can hatch a lie out of 
their foul imaginations,” says Alexis, in a tone 
that quite startles the placable doctor. 

**T have always stood up for Miss Challice,” 
he says; ‘*I have always defended her.” 

**T am sorry there should be any need for de- 
fense,” replies Alexis, sternly. ‘* I am sorry the 
people of Dorley and its neighborhood should be 
such savages and idiots as not to recognize purity 
when they see it. I have lived nearly six months 
under the roof that shelters Miss Challice, and 
if she is not pure and perfect among women I 
have no power to recognize womanly purity and 
goodness.” 

**T am entirely with you there, Mr. Secretan, 
yet I can not help regretting that this child should 
have ever been brought here to occasion a scan- 
dal. There is a secret of some kind about his 
origin, and wherever there is a secret there is al- 
ways food for slander, I am sorry, because I 
know Miss Challice has suffered.” 

**What! the slanders have reached her ears ?” 

** Yes, on some occasions, and they have made 
her very unhappy.” 

**Poor girl! Yet when I offered to adopt 
Trot, she would not hear of such a thing.” 

**] dare say not. ‘The little fellow has wound 
himself about her heart, no doubt. ‘They were 
always a soft-hearted race, these Benfields. The 
old man has been an encourager of tramps and 
beggars—too easy by half. It doesn’t do, Mr. 
Secretan.” 

** Benevolence ? 
life.” 

This conversation with the surgeon makes a 
strong impression upon Alexis. Instead of go- 
ing down stairs to the sitting-room, where Rich- 
ard and Linda are expecting him, he remains in 
his own room all the afternoon, keeping the child 
for his companion, The little fellow will amuse 
himself quietly for an hour together playing about 
the room in his quiet little way, and perfectly 
happy. 

Alexis looks at him with infinite compassion. 

** Poor little waif, what is to be your fate in 
the years to come? **You 


No, it seems a failure in this 


?” he asks himself. 
can not always have the calm shelter of Dorley 
Mill. ‘The day will come when you will have to 
go ont into the world to fight the battle of life 
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—nameless, perhaps friendless, unless I am liv- 
ing to befriend you. Poor child! I would give 
much to know your history, and yet there are 
questions I dare not ask. ‘There is always the 
horrible doubt, the fear that this village scandal 
may contain some grain of truth.” 

He is disinclined for Linda’s society that even- 
ing, and goes out at sunset for a solitary stroll, 
with no support but his cane. It is the first 
time he has walked without Linda or Richard's 
help. 

He goes down to the willow-shaded path, con- 
templates the simple pastoral landscape in a 
thoughtful mood, scarcely seeing the objects he 
gazes at, and then strolls past that brief row of 
old-fashioned cottages which constitutes the vil- 
lage of Dorley. 

Some men are standing before the little public- 
house, and one of these seems considerably amused 
in a quiet way at the appearance of Alexis, pale 
and wan still, and leaning heavily on his cane. 

** He don’t look up to much yet, do he?” says 
one of these village worthies when Alexis has 
passed, but before he is out of hearing. 

‘*No,” says the man who grinned. 
looks a rare sight. 
the mill. 


“* He 
Yon’s the rich gentleman at 
Miss Challice’s new lovyer.” 

**Who says he’s her sweetheart ?” asks the 
other. 

** Well, folks don’t say it, maybe, but they 
knows it pretty well, I should think.” 

** That's the young woman that’s got the ‘dopt- 
ed child,” says the facetious man’s friend. 

The humorist is a drunkard and ne’er-do-well, 
who has been refused employment at the mill, 
and is bitter against Mr. Benfield and his house- 
hold. 

**’Dopted child,” he says, with his coarse 
langh, and raising his voice on purpose that 
Alexis may hear him. ‘* There's a many sech 
‘dopted children in these parts, but we calls ’em 
by another name. We calls ’°em—” 

He has just time to utter a blasphemous ad- 
jective, but not the substantive that is to follow it, 
for the adjective is thrust back between his teeth, 
as it were, by a blow which strikes him on the 
mouth and seems to loosen every tooth in his 
head. It is astonishing how hard a weak man 
can hit when his arm is impelled by such passion 
as moves Alexis to-night. He staggers from 
the recoil of his own blow, and might fall were 
it not for a by-stander’s friendly arm stretched out 
to support him. 

**Sarve him right,” says one of the sufferer’s 
companions, as he stands before them, a piteous 
object, pouring his blood upon the dusty ground, 
asin a libation to the great mother. ‘* He didn’t 
ought to have gone and said any thing agen Miss 
Challice. She be a good friend to the poor folks.” 

The injured man growls out some threat about 
‘*summonsing” and ** The Beak.” 

**Summon me before whom you please,” re- 
plies Alexis. ‘* I shall think this evening's work 
cheap at five pounds.” 

Alexis goes back to the mill curiously moved 
by what has happened. 

‘* Why do I feel insult to her so keenly ?” he 
asks himself. ‘‘Is it that she is more to me 
than I dare avow even to my own heart? Is 
there peril for my future peace in this quiet home 
that has sheltered my sickness and pain? Your 
fault, Siby 1, your fault. You have left your place 
to be occupied by another. Whatever evil be- 
falls me is your work. Let it be my care that I 
bring no evil upon the good Samaritans who have 
succored me in my weakness. Mr. Skalpel is 
right; I have no excuse for remaining at Dorley 
another day. But before I go I would give much 
to learn the secret of that child’s adoption.” 

He is not a little enfeebled by that act of vio- 
lence and the passion that accompanied it. His 
heart beats violently, and he has barely strength 
to get back to the mill, where he arrives in a 
state of extreme exhaustion, and so pale as to 
frighten Linda and Richard almost as much as 
if his ghost had returned instead of himself. 

** How ill you are looking, Mr. Secretan !” says 
Linda, anxiously, when she has arranged the 
pillows on his sofa and brought him a tumbler 
of claret and water. ‘* You have been walking 
too fast and alone.” 

“Tam sorry I look so ill,” replies Alexis, “‘ for 
Mr. Skalpel tells me I am quite well, and I am 
to go home to-morrow.” 

** To-morrow ?” 

**Yes; there is no use for my being a burden 
to you any longer.” 

**You have never been a burden,” answers 
Linda, in a very low voice. Her face is hidden 
from Alexis, but not from Richard Plowden, 
who in their daily companionship has learned the 
meaning of that thoughtful countenance all too 
well. He reads her secret there to-night, and 
the knowledge pierces him to the heart. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
TROT'S HISTORY. 

Avrexis wakes next morning with a throbbing 
head and a vague sense of trouble and regret ; 
but upon the one question of his immediate re- 
turn to the Grange his mind is fixed. ‘There 
shall be no further delay. He has been long 


| enough at Dorley—perhaps too long for his 


reace, 

wee If any one had told me last Christmas that 
my heart could ever beat one throb in the min- 
we faster for any woman living except my wife, 
I should have given them the he boldly enough. 
Is it gratitude—respect—affection—that makes 
me think so much of my fair young nurse, and 
think it so hard a thing to part from her? Or 
is it a feeling that I am bound to stifle? I 
hardly know how to answer that question even 
to myself. At worst the sentiment is a mild 
one. Passion has no part in my love—if love it 
be. It is pure and reverent, and I will say no 
word that shall snily it. Yet I can but feel 
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what new brightness might glorify my life if I 
were free to love this girl.” ted ; 

He rises later than usual, and not before Trot 
has come to knock at his door and announce 
the hour. 

** Bekkust is weady for 00,” says Trot; ‘*’oo 
is boiled. ‘Trot found ’em in the hen- 
house; Cothin Thina ones.” 

**Dear little Trot! How I shall miss that 
baby voice and those pretty baby ways!” thinks 
Alexis. ‘*Coming presently, Trot,” he cries, 
cheerily ; and Trot makes his way down stairs 
rather noisily, as he alights upon every stair with 
a jump. 

It is noon when Alexis goes down to break- 
fast, a radiant summer noon, and the first straw- 
berries from the garden are upon the table, 
nestling among their aristocratic leaves. Linda 
is seated in her accustomed place by the win- 
dow, her inexhaustible work-basket by her side. 
When she is not working for her grandfather or 
Trot, she is making clothes for the poorest among 
her neighbors. 

**You accused me of looking ill last night, 
Miss Challice,” says Alexis, as they shake hands; 
**and this morning I find 
your lilies out yonder. 
disturb you ?” 

**T have been told what you did yesterday 
evening,” answers Linda, gravely. 

** What, my little escapade with one of your 
amiable neighbors?” cries Alexis, lightly. ‘* You 
don’t mean to say people have been talking of 
such a trifle as that? I think I taught the gen 
tleman that it’s bad manners to laugh at a sick 
man.” 

** Was it for langhing at you that you struck 
him, Mr. Secretan 7” asks Linda. 

* Certainly. My cadaverous looks provoked 
his mirth, and if 1 do resemble the Knight of 
the Rueful Countenance, I don’t choose to be 
laughed at before my face.” 

*Oh, Mr. Secretan, I know all that was said 
by that man. Elizabeth has been in the village 
this morning, and people have told her all that 
happened, It was the slander against me which 
you resented. The old cruel slander which has 
pursued me ever since I took pity upon that 
desolate child.” 

The tears roll slowly down her cheeks, but she 
wipes them hastily away and regains composure. 
She is not one of the women who wash out their 
grief in tears. 

‘*No one shall slander you in my presence, 
Miss Challice, and go unpunished. I'm sorry I 
let that foul-mouthed ruffian off so easily.” 

** And you do not : Her 
voice fails her, and again the unbidden tears 
start to her eyes. 

‘*i believe any thing against you? 
Linda. 
secret 

*“*T have no secret,” replies Linda, with a 
frank, steady look, more convincing than a world 
of protestation. ‘*I have shrunk from talking 
to you of that dear little fellow’s history only 
because it is a very sad one, and because the 


you looking as pale as 
What has happened to 


believe you 


No, 
But if you would trust me with your 


scandal which he has brought upon us has made 
the subject particularly painful to me. I should 
have been weak and cowardly if I had consented 
to part with my little darling just because people 
are wicked enough to speak evil of me, but I am 
not so brave as to endure their slander without 


| pain. I have suffered deeply.” 
**Tell me all, I entreat you. I think T love 
that child almost as well as you do. He is 








about the age my own son would have been had 
he lived—the son I never saw. ‘That sounds 
curious, does it not? but the history of my mar- 
riage is a very painful one, Miss Challice, though, 
I thank God, it has no element of disgrace—and 
I”—here he falters a little, as if the words he 
has to speak were somewhat difficult to say—**I 
still have the hope of reunion with my wife.” 

He may have some motive for speaking of Si- 
byl to-day, though she has been very little in his 
thoughts of late. 

**'Tell me all about Trot’s birth.” 

**Let me see you begin your breakfast first. 
It’s rather a long story.” 

**T am all attention.” 

**It was about the first or second week in 
April, three years ago, when I first saw Trot. 
It was a bleak afternoon, windy and cold. I 
had gone out into the front garden to look for 
the first wall-flowers, when I saw a woman lean- 
ing against the railings for support. I did not 
see at first that she had a baby in her arms, it 
was so hidden by her seal-skin jacket. I asked 
her if she was ill, and she said yes, she was ill 
and tired. She had walked all the way from 
Winchester. I asked her to come into the porch 
and rest. She came in, and had hardly seated 
herself when she fainted, and would have fallen 
if | had not managed to support her in my arms. 
Then the baby began to ery, and I saw him 
for the first time Fortu- 
nately I was accustomed to young babies, from 


such a tiny thing. 


having visited a good deal among our cottagers.” 

**And you took them in, mother and child, 
and sheltered and nourished them ?” 

**What else could I do? Elizabeth and I 
soon discovered that the poor creature was starv- 
ing. She had been living on penny rolls for the 
last fortnight—ever since she had left the work- 
her baby was born. Yes, that 
sounds dreadful, doesn't it? Our darling Trot 


house, where 
was born in Winchester Union 

** Dreadful indeed, from society's point of view. 
What kind of person was the mother ?” 

**T can hardly tell you. She was very ill 
when we took her in—worn and wasted to a 
mere shadow She must have been very pretty 


well 


very rese 


when she was happy and but her beauty 


was all gone. She was rved, 


I tried to win her confidence, she 


and though 
would tell me 
nothing about herself—what she had been in the 
past, or what she hoped to be in the future. She 
seemed very unhappy, and though she was evi- 
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dently fond of her baby, he seemed rather to add | 

to her unhappiness. I felt that her story must 

be a very sorrowful one 
** And you pitied her? 
“With all my heart. One day, when she had 


s beginning 


been with us about a week, and 


to get a little better and stronger, I asked her if 


she had any home to go to. She had been talk- 





ing about leaving us in a day or two. Yes, she | some small return for all the care you and 


said, she had a home, and she was going to it, 
but she did not know what to do with her baby. 
There were reasons why she could not take the 
baby home. And then she asked me if I knew 
any honest woman in the village who would take 
care of the child for a year or two, and trust to 
her sending payment for its maintenance regu- 
larly after her return home. I told her that I 
was afraid none of our own villagers would take 
the responsibility of a stranger’s child. They 
would want to know who and what she was be- 
fore they trusted her. Of course I said this as 
kindly as I could.” 

** As if you could be any thing but kind!” ex- 
claims Alexis. 

** After this I could see she was very unhappy. 
She sat with the baby in her lap, crying over it | 
in a fretful way, and she was evidently troubled 
in her mind, and chiefly about the baby. I don't 
know how it was, but just then there came into | 
my mind the thought of all I had ever heard | 
about wretched women killing their children. I 
thought of this poor creature wandering about 
the country penniless, friendless, with a wailing 





infant in her arms, and how in some dreadful 
hour, wandering by the side of a river, the temp 
tation might come to her to drown this sweet, 
innocent little thing, which, even in its uncon- | 
sciousness, seemed to cling to me, and to be hap- 
pier in my arms than in its mother's. 

***Tf my grandfather would only let me keep 
your child,’ I said, at which she burst into tears 
again, and threw her arms round my neck and 
entreated me to take care of the little one, and 
promised me all kinds of rewards by-and-by, when 
fortune smiled upon her. I told her I wanted no 
reward except the delight of making the little 
fellow happy, and teaching him to love me. | 
thought very little of the responsibility I was as- 
suming, I am afraid. It seemed scarcely more 
to me than if I was offering to take care of an- 
other kitten to add to our family of pets.” 

** What did your grandfather say to the idea ?” 

** Bless his kind heart, he never refused me any 
thing in his life. He was rather against the no- 
tion at first, and he asked me if I had considered 
what a burden we should be taking upon ourselves, 


and what we were to do with the baby when it 
grew up. ‘A baby’s easy to keep,’ he said. ‘A 
quart of new milk more or less won't hurt us, but 
what shall we do when he’s a big fellow and 
wants schooling?’ ‘ He can go to the mill and 
work for his living,’ I said. ‘* Not if you bring 
him up as a pet and plaything,’ said grandfather ; 


‘he'll be too good for the mill.’” | 





** And you had your way ? 

“Yes. I couldn’t get that idea abont the riv- 
er out of my mind, and I was determined that 
unhappy mother shouldn't take the baby away, 
so I talked my dear old grandfather into giving 
his consent, and he promised to adopt the child. 
» went down on her knees to 





The poor crea 
me when I told her that I would take care of her 
baby, but she was not any more inclined to con 
fide in me than she had been at the very first, and 
two days afterward she insisted upun leaving us, 
though I begged her to stay till she was stron- 
o travel. She was resolute ; 
1s, all the mon 
ey I had of my own, and patched up her clothes 


} 






ger acd better a 





so I gave her a couple of sovereigt 
a little. She was dreadfully shabby, poor thing, 
and at daybreak one morning she left us to walk 
to Winchester, where she was to take the Parlia 
mentary train to London.’ 

‘You are sure she was going to London?” 





**That is what told me, and she was anxious 
to get to Winchester in time for the London train.” 
yuu her name ?” 

‘*No. ‘I might give ‘you a false name,’ she 
i. ‘but what would be the use of that? If I 


live, and things prosper with me, you shall know 


** She did not even tell 





saic 


all about me some da‘ 

‘‘That was vague,” says Alexis. ‘‘ Did she 
wear a wedding-ring ?” 

‘*Yes: but she told me that it was one she 
bought for a penny *I sold the real one to 
buy bread,’ she said.” 

** And she left her child without showing any 
grief?” 

‘* No; just at the last she broke down, clasped 
him to her breast, and cried over him bitterly.” 

‘Have you heard nothing of her since that 
time ” 

‘I have no actual communication. But I 
have received three ten-pound notes at intervals, 
each in a blank envelope, posted in London. I 
have put the money into the Savings-bank for 
my darling.’ 

‘And the envelopes—you kept them, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘““No: they were directed in a cramped, ur 
formed hand, like that of a very common per 
son. I can not think that it was the writing of 
Trot’s mother, who must have been something 
above the lowest class, at any rate. Yet I feel 
must have come from her.” 





lhere was nothing written inside the envel 


Not a word. The bank-note was wrapped 
in a blank sheet of paper.” 





“ Provoking!” exclaims Alexis. ‘‘I would 


give a great deal to know more about Trot’s ori- 


oil s name of Trot, by-the-way, how did he 
j u ’ 


aed - 
come by that? 


‘*It is only a pet name which my grandfather 


gave him when he first began to walk and was 


R 
always trotting about the house. He was chris 


tened William, after my grandfather, who stood | water it attaches it to the leaves of trees wh 
for him. We had him christened the week after | border the shore and overhang a water h 
; pond. Here the albumen speedily dries, 


his mother left us.’ 


** Poor little Trot! but for you he might | 


been left outside the fold. Poor little Trot! | 
in a work-house, abandoned by hi 
therless, nameless Well, Miss Challice, 
schooling shall never tr le you 
father. We'll send him to Winchester wher 
old enough, and to Oxford after, and make a ma 
of him. That shall be my duty, and it may be 


} 


worthy grandfather have bestowed upon me 


** You are too good. Believe me, we need no 


recompense 


**No more did the good Samaritan. H 
long is it, by-the-way, since you received the | 


bank-note ?” 


‘* Not more than two months ag It came 


while you were very ill.” 

‘“*I thank you most sincerely for having 
me this story. 1 am deeply interested i 
deeply moved by your goodness to him 
hard thing that such an act of divine « 


should have brought sorrow upon you It ma 
me detest your innocent rust 
**Do not blame then It arises out of 


rnorance 
ignoran 


**No,” cries Alexis, sternly ; ‘it 


their knowle of evil and incapacity 


in good. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Metprvun has published in f his 
portant paper on cyclones and 1 fall im ¢ 
nection With sun spots, showing that the 1 
ber of cy mes, their duration, t r resist 
and velocity, are much greater in the y« 
maximum spots than in the y of mit 
spot frequency. Appended to | memoi 
important tables giving ¢ f tl we 








on the Indian Ocean, and esp y a list 
hurricanes experienced at Mauritius since 
An important publication has lately t 
naugurated in the form of a Bulletin of t 
tional Museum, consisting of a series of m« 


illustrating the collections of the museum 


is printed, by direction of the Secretary 
Intericr, at the Government Printing-offi 
materials prepared by the Smithsonian | 


tion, which, as is known to our 1 


charge of the museum referred to 

The first number of the Bulletin consist 
check list of the North Am« un t ! 
reptilia, with a systemat list of the |} 
groups, and ap essay on geog 
tion, as based on the specimens in t N 
Museum, and as prepared by Prof r EDWARD 
D. Copg, the well-known her; il 
uralist The list of species is the f t syst 
ic enumeration of American reptiles sin 
time of Dr. HOLBROOK, and em! 101 ape 
of frogs, toads, salamanders, et 132 of ser] 
82 of lizards, 41 of turties and tortois« t 
crocodiles. Each species is a mpanied 


reference to some work where it is describe 


figured 
The list of the higher groups er 


of the whole world, and will form a conver 


basis for the arrangement of such collection 


iblic museums 


I ) 


just published by the government, conta 


important contribution to our knowledges 


natural history of Kerguelen Island, by 


H. Kipper, of the navy. Dr. Kipper was s 


geon and naturalist of the American tran 
Venus party which had Kerguelen I 
station, and in this paper we have the f 
tion of his account of the very imy 
bors prosecuted by him during his sta 
includes the natural history of twenty-or 
cies of birds, all of which, with the eggs of 
of them, were brought to the National Mu 
Full notes of their habits and peculiarities 
by Dr. Kipper, add greatly to ita valu 


tribution to science, clearing up In many 
doubtful points in regard to the natural | 
| of some species, aud furnishing fuller inf 


+ 


tion as to others. 


| 


Among the deaths recently announce 


those of Professor E. Kopp. Professor of ¢ 


istry at the Polytechnic of Zurich, at the 
fifty-eight; Professor F. A. Lance; and 


DILLOT, aged sixty-seven. The last was t 
| thor of several interesting works upon tl 
| tronomy, geography, and physical scier 
| Greeks, Arabs, and other ancient peopl 





condition is a singly refracting medium, i 
| erly subjected to the action of intense « 
| ‘ . . 

static force, it assumes a new molecular 


ture, and thus acquires the property of dou 
| fraction. A RunMKoRFP’s induction appa 


was employed, and a block of plate-glass s« 
as the dielectric medium, while polarized 
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was transmitted through the glass in ad 


| perpendi ilar to the lines of elect fo 
der thes ynditions, the glass t s t 
it has suffered compr ! ng tl 
force, or, in other w l t ! 
ul al mediur Sin 

| however, being nt to that of g 
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| ognized its el 

Jet ray of lera t I 
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The few reactions of g m t a f 

as well as its spectrum, Ww 1 pla tr 
dium, also first discovered in a zi: 


Professor Peters has recently des 
mode of laying of its egg j 

ies of tree-frog (Jblypedates} from t 

ern Africa. This speci leposits its eg 
usual among batrachians, in a m 


minous jelly, but instead of pla 
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“FOR THE POOR.” —From 


A Painting ny W. F. Yeames, A. R.iBXuterrep 
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OUR 
One of the most stubborn problems with which 
society has to grapple is that of taking care of 
the poor. Americans have been accustomed to 
assume that in a country like our own, whose 
undeveloped resources are so far in advance of 
its population, the enigmas of pauperism, as they 
are propounded in the Old World, can never pre- 
sent themselves, Yet the unprecedented severity 
of the weather during the last winter, the stag- | 
nation of business throughout the whole year, 
and the frequent strikes among the laboring 
classes have entailed upon certain portions of 
the community an amount of suffering, distress, 
and poverty hitherto unknown in our prosperous 
land. It has been said by one of the mest illus- 
trious of English poets that 


POOR | 


“rich folks never fail 

To find some reason why the poor deserve 

Their miseries.” 
Unfortunately they are too often justified in so 
doing; yet, nevertheless, we have always many 
deserving poor among us, and a great amount 
of suffering exists which it is an imperative duty 
to alleviate. 





Thus it becomes a matter of the 
highest importance that the relief offered, wheth- 
er by the State or individuals, should be so judi- 
ciously administered as not only to ameliorate 


present suffering, but, as far as possible, reduce 
the number of those who require aid 

Different methods of reheving the poor can 
be generally divided into two plans. One is to 
care for them in buildings erected and set apart 


for the purpose; and the ether, furnishing relief 
to them in their own homes. Both of these sys- 
tems are a draft upon the productive industry 
of those members of the community that are able 
and willing to labor. This draft ought, in com- 
mon justice to the latter class, to be reduced to 
the smallest amount consistent with the relief of 
such p_rsons as are really necessitous. It is only 
in tims of extraordinary commercial disaster, 
throw ng large numbers out of employment, that 
health y men and women can be justified in seek- 
ing charity. Persons of sound mind, good health, 
and virtuous habits are very seldom driven to seek 
such relief by wantofemployment. Such persons 
almost universally become paupers by their own 
culpable conduct. All these, excepting when they 
may be idiotic, or partially so, obtain their living 
from the public by a species of fraud. ‘There is 
a large class of idle vagabonds who pass from 
county to county, and during the winter season, 
or when ill, settle down in those poor-houses 
which in their travels they find most agreeable 
and well kept. The policy of the law should be 
to treat as criminals those who levy upon the 
public for support while able to earn their own 
living. In fact, they form the class from which 
criminals are recruited, and it is hardly possible 
to define the difference between the two. 

There should also be a sharp distinction made 
between the treatment of those paupers who have 
become such by their own criminal choice, and 
others who are reduced to this level by no fault 
of their own. ‘The time has arrived when it is 
imperatively necessary to make the laws more 
stringent in their application to vagabonds and 
As it is, many persons 
fear to refuse the demands of tramps and beg- 
gars for aid, lest they may subject themselves to 
the dangers of burglary or arson. The tramps 
understand very well the power secured to them 
by this « ondition of things, especially over unpro- 
tected women and children living in districts 
without a local police. In Cleveland, Ohio, the 
city government, in order to abate the tramp 
nuisauice, passed an ordinance that they should 
be made to work. The relief afforded to the 
community by this action on the part of the au- 
thorities was immediate, 

There is also a large body of persons who, 
through vice, or weakness of mind and body, 
continually tend to drop downward into the pau- 
per class, It is an unfortunate but well-known 
fact that those just above this condition, who 


professional Leggars. 


may by any financial panic or social convulsion 
be thrown upon public charity for support, marry 
and rear children most recklessly, without the 
slightest provision for their maintenance or edu- 
cation. It has long since been noted by political 
economists that the rate of increase among that 
portion of the community from which paupers 
are recruited is very considerably more rapid 
than among the thrifty, industrious, and intelli- 
gent. This aspect of the case makes the prob- 
lem of pauperism in large cities and in thickly 
settled districts exceedingly appalling. Nothing 
but constant, energetic, and wisely directed et- 
fort on the part of the State and of all thought- 
ful and intelligent persons to train, educate, and 
elevate the children of the pauper and vicious 
classes can prevent their increase to a number 
that will tax the resources of both public and 
private charity to the utmost. It 1s not enough 
for the State or for private individuals to provide 
relief for the helpless at present existing. Fu- 
ture dangers must be foreseen and provided for. 

From the nature of the case, the number of 
persons and organizations engaged in the care 
of the poor in large cities is very numerous. 
This affords a wide range of opportunity for the 
dishonest to obtain aid from several sources at 
the same time. Instances illustrating this evil 
are by no means rare, and the only possible 
means by which this overlapping of charitable 
societies can be prevented is the organization of 
a central bureau in each town ov city, to which 
reports should be furnished of the names of all 
persons who receive aid. 

Such bureaus would also tend to expose the 
character of many professedly benevolent socie- 
ties which are either wastefully and inefficient], 
conducted or are positively fraudulent. They 
would, moreover, be a ready ineans of detecting | 
and bringing to justice persons who collect mon- 
ey ostensibly for benevolence, but in reality for 
themselves. In more than one case it has been | 





| of working it. 





found that the Legislature of the State has made 
appropriations of large amounts to such organi- 
zations. Private individuals have been victim- 
ized to a still greater extent. Such a central 
bureau would bring to light the evils so liable to 
grow up from the excessive amount of machinery 
connected with benevolence and the heavy cost 
This evil oftener arises from 
thoughtlessness and ignorance than from bad 
inteutions. ‘lhe excessive individualism of our 
people blinds them to the advantages of co-oper- 
ation, comprehensive views, and intelligent over- 
sight. 

Some few writers have taken the ground that 
all legal provision for the poor should be abol- 
ished, and the relief of their necessities be pro- 
vided for by voluntary collections in the parish 
churches, to be disbursed by the clergy and eld- 
ers of the establishment. Where an established 
Church exists, the duty of providing for the poor 
devolves upon the officers of the parish, and this 
merely changes the form of administration, and 
does not in any material degree affect its spirit. 
It, however, there were no parish assessment for 
the poor, the charitably disposed alone—almost 
universally a minority of the population—would 
have to bear the entire burden, and parishes 
which embraced the more dissipated and degrad- 
ed of the population would soon find the expense 
of provision for the poor resting upon their shoul- 
ders greater than they could poss'bly bear. 

In « country like ours, without any established 
Church, if every denomination were to care for 
its own poor members, it would distribute the 
burden, morally binding upon all, with great in- 
equality. We have constant instances of this in 
the demands made by the Roman Church upon 
its members. Our double-page engraving shows 
one of the means by which the supplies for the 
poor are gethered together under that ecclesias- 
tical organization. Members of the different 
sisterhoods go about in pairs, and their requests 
are too frequently responded to by a dishonest 
raid upon the household larder by the servants. 
Scantily paid, and scarcely able to supply their 
own Wants, our domestics are constantly taxed 
in this manner, and compelled by a law of con- 
science to give when they are utterly unable to 
afford the outlay. 

It can never be questioned that an intelligent 
study of the problem of misery is incumbent upon 
all those who love their fellow-men. As a na- 
tion we have been profuse in our provision for 
the relief of suffering humanity, but we have not 
studied as we ouglit the means of reaching and 
eradicating its causes. European literature is 
rich upon the subject, but we do not recall a sin- 
gle systematic treatise on pauperism that -has 
been issued from the American press. The pub- 
lished reports of the Charity Commissioners in 
our various States, however, contain many useful 
statistics and many valuable discussions, from one 
of which has been gathered many of the hints 
contained in this article. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Three Harvard Seniors went into a hotel celebrated 
for its wines, particulariy old Hock. Oneof them, who 
took upon himself to be the wit of the company, or- 
dered the waiter to bring a bottle of “‘ hic, hac, hoc.” 
The waiter, however, paid no attention to the request, 
and on being again called, said, ** Really, gentlemen, | 
thought you had declined it.” 


— —->-—— 





A windy orator once got up and said, “Sir, after 
much reflection, consideration, and examination, I 
have calmly and deliberately and carefully come to 
the determined conclusion that in those cities where 
the population is very large there are a greater num- 
ber of men, women, and children than in cities where 
the population is less,” 

—$<—a——_—___. 


Two ragged little urchins, whose parents paid more 
attention to the bottle than to the training of their 
children, were in the habit of seriously annoying their 
neighbors who lived close by with their noise while at 
play in front of their house. One day the lady of the 
10use came to the door, and told them to be guiet or 
go home immediately. “ Jist hear she a-orderin’ we,” 
said one of the children to the other, “‘ when us don't 
belong to she.” 

—_———- 

An old salt, when asked how he felt during a recent 
severe gale which he encountered at sea, and during 
which the ship was in qe peril, replied, in all sin- 
cerity and simplicity, “‘ Why, I thought, what will the 
poor fellows on shore do now ?” 

pmainsseRnantinr tai 

Qurries.—Somebody wants to know the name of the 
tune which was “ played upon the feelings,” and also 
if the “cup of sorrow” has a saucer. The same in- 
— would like to know if “the light of other 
days” was gas or electricity. Also, if the girl who 
“clung to hope” had not a slippery bold, and if people 
do not get fatigued by “ the exercise of forbearance.” 





“T wish I had your head,” said a lady, one day, to a 
entieman who had solved for her a knotty point. 
* And I wish I had your heart,” was his reply. ‘* Well,” 

said she, “since your head and my heart can agree, I 
don't see why they should not go into partnership.” 
i _ an 

* Astonishing cure for consumption,” as the old lady 
said when she sprinkled suuif on the victuals of her 
boarders, 

ee i 

An Irish editor says he can see no earthly reason why 

women should not be allowed to become medical men, 
-_> 

It is a valgar error to suppose that there are no Irish 
characters in Shaksepeare. Does not Hamlet exclaim, 
“Now might I do it, Pat, now he is praying?” to 
say nothing of O’Thello, Cory O’Lanus, and the lady 
O’Phelia. 

—— _—_______ . 
PROVERBS MADE LITERAL 

It’s a long Jane which takes you three hours and a 

half to get to the end of. 
The early bird is generally wide awake. 
A wise child knows ita alphabet. 
A virtuous woman is a usefal commodity. 
Look before you swear you see something. 
There are two sides to every ham sandwich. 
Early to bed and early to rise is all very well in 
theory, but it won't do in practice. 
tant vatiene 

Old Lord Alphinstone was asleep at church, while 
the minister, a very prosy preacher, was holding forth. 
At length the parson stopped, and cried, “* Waukin, my 
Lord Alphinstone, ’ A grunt, and then, “I’m no sleep- 
in’, minister.” “ But ye are sleepin’. I wager ye din- 
na ken what I said Jast.” “Ye said, ‘Wankin, my 
Lord Alphinstone.’” “ Ay, ay; but I wager ye dinna 
ken what I said last afore that.” “I wager ye dinna 
ken yoursel,” 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
OAKLEAF POTATOES. 


“Or all slow people in this slow place, I am 
quite certain that there is none so slow as Cripps, 
the carrier.” 

This “hot spache,” as the patient Zachary 
would perhaps have called it, passed the lips of 
no less a person than old Squire Oglander. He, 
on the 20th day of December (the day efter that 
we began with), was hurrying up and down the 
long straight walk of his kitchen-garden, and 
running every now and then to a post of van- 
tage, from which he could look over the top of 
his beloved holly hedge, and make out some of 
the zigzags of the narrow lane from Beckley. A 
bitter black frost had now set in, and the Squire 
knew that if he wanted any thing more fetched 
out of his ground, or any thing new put into it, 
it might be weeks before he got another chance 
of doing it. So he made a good bustle, and 
stamped and ran and did all he could to arouse 
his men, who knew him too well to concern them- 
selves about any of his menaces. 

“T tell you we are all caught napping, Thomas. 
I tell you we ought to be ashamed of ourselves. 
The frost is an inch in the ground already. Ar- 
tichokes, carrots, parsnips, beet-root, even horse- 
radish for our Christmas beef—and, upon my 
soul, a row of potatoes never even dug yet! Un- 
less I am after you at every corner—well, I am 
blessed if I don’t see our keeping onions !” 

“Now, measter, ee no call to be so grum. 
None of they things ’l] be a haporth the worse. 
The frost ‘ll ony swaten ’em.” 

“You zany, I know all your talk. Hold your 
tongue. Not a glass of beer will I send out if 
this is all I get for it. Sweeten them indeed! 
And when we want them, are we to dig them with 
mattocks, pray? Or do you thick-heads expect it 
to thaw to order when the pot is bubbling? Stir 
your lazy legs, or ['ll throw every one of you on 
the work-house the moment the first snow falls.” 

The three men grinned at one another, and 
proceeded leisurely. They knew much better 
than the Squire himself what his gentle nature 
was, and that he always expiated a scolding with 
a jug of beer. 

“ Man and boy,” said the eldest of them, speak- 
ing below his breath, as if this tyranny had ex- 
tinguished him—‘“in this here gearden have I 
worked, man and boy, for threescore year, and al- 
ways gi’en satisfaction. Workuss! What would 
his father a’ said to hear tell in this gearden of 
workuss? Workuss! Well, let un coom, if a’ 
will. Can’t be harder work, God knoweth.” 

“Tummuss, Tummuss, you may say that,”’ said 
another lazy rascal, shaking his head, with his 
heel on his spade, and then wiping his forehead 
laboriously. “Tis the sweat of our brow, Tum- 
muss, none of ’em thinks on. But there, they 
was born to be driving of us!” 

Squire Oglander made as if he heard them not; 
and then he hurried to the hedge again, and stood 
on the wall of the leaf-mould pit, and peered over 
the beard of hollies. And this time he spied in 
the distance Cripps, or at any rate the tilt of the 
Crippsian cart, jogging sedately to the rhythm of 
the feet of Dobbin. 

“ Hurrah !” cried the Squire, who was still as 
young in mind as if he had no body. “By George, 
we shall be just in time! Never mind what I 
said, my lads. I was a little bit cross, I know. 
Take out the crumbs from the bottom of your 
trenches, and go two inches deeper. Our new 
potatoes are come at last! Mary, come out with 
a gallon of ale.” 

Squire Oglander, having retired now from the 
army and all warfare, was warmly devoted to the 
arts of peace. Farming, planting, gardening, 
breeding, training of dogs, and so on—all of these 
quiet delights fell softly on a very active mind 
when the vigor of the body began to fail. He 
loved his farm, and he loved his garden, and all 
his attempts at improvement, and nothing better 
than to point out his own mistakes to rash ad- 
mirers. But where is the pleasure of showing 
things to strangers who know nothing? The old 
man’s grand delight of all was to astonish his 
own daughter, his only child, Grace Oglander. 

This it was that made him work so hard at the 
present moment. He was determined to have his 
kitchen-garden in first-rate winter order by the 
time his daughter should come home from a vis- 
it to her aunt at Cowley. Now this sister, Mrs. 
Fermitage, had promised to bring home their 
joint pet Gracie in time for the dinner at five 
o'clock that very day, and to dine there with 
them, so that it was needful to look alive, and to 
make quick step of every thing. Moreover, this 
good Squire had some little insight (as behooves a 
farmer and a sportsman) into the ways and mean- 
ing of the weather of the neighborhood. He 
knew as well as a short-tailed field-mouse that a 
long frost was coming. The sharp dry rustle of 
the upturned leaves of holly and of ivy, the heavy 
stoop of the sullen sky, the patches of spaded 
mould already browning with powdery crispness, 
the upward shivering look of the grass, and the 
loss of all gloss upon every thing, and the shud- 
dering rattle in the teeth of a man who opened 
his mouth to the wind at all—many other things 
than these, as well as all of them, were here; 
that any man (not blind, or deaf, or choked in 
citied ignorance) might fall to at once and dig 
every root of his potatoes. 

But the strange thing, in this present matter, 
was that Squire Oglander was bent not only on 
digging potatoes, but also on planting them, this 
very day. Forsooth it was one of his fixed dates 
in the chronicles of the garden, that happen what 
might, or be the season whatsoever it chose to be, 
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] new potatoes and pease he would have by the last 
day of May at the latest. And this without any 

ignoble resort to forcing pit, hot-bed, or even cold 
frame ; under the pure g 
time they must be ready. 


ize of the sky, by that 

Now this may be easy 
at Ventnor, or Penzance, or even Bournemouth : 
but in the highlands of Oxfordshire it requires 
some skill and management. In the first place, 
both pea and potato must be of a kind that is 
ready to awake right early ; and then they must 
be humored with a very choice place ; and after 
that they must be shielded from the winter's 
rages. If all these “musts” can be complied 
with, and several “ifs” are solved aright, the 
gardener (eager as well as patient’ may hope to 
get pleasure from his early work. 

“ Inside and outside, all look a’1ve !” cried this 
gentleman, running to and fro. “ Gracie will be 
home—Miss Grace, I mean, ?.ad not a bit of fire 
| in the drawing-room grate' No Christmas-boxes 
| for any of you sluts! i,ow, I did not mean that, 
| Mary, as you might know. Inside, the women, 
and outside, the men—now what is this paper for, 
my dear ?” 

“That there Cripps, Sir, have a sent °un in. 
He be gettin’ so perrikular !” 

“Quite right. Quite right. Business is busi- 
ness. No man can be too particular. Let him 
sit down and have a pint of ale. He wants me 
to sign this paper, does he? Very well; tell him 
to come next week. My fingers are cramped with 
the wind. Tell Cripps—now don’t you be in such 
a hurry, Mary; Cripps is not a marrying man.” 

“ As if I would touch him with a pair of tongs, 
Sir! A Hookham to have a Cripps, Sir! A man 
who always smells as if he had been a-combing 
of a horse !” 

“Ah, poor Mary, the grapes are sour. Tell 
bachelor Cripps to send in the bag. And bring 
me the little truck basket, Mary ; I dare say that 
will hold them. Just in time; they are only just 
in time. To-morrow would have been a day too 
late.” 

The Squire was to pay a guinea for this bushel 
of early Oakleaf potatoes, a sort that was war- 
ranted to beat the Ashleaf by a fortnight, and to 
crop tenfold as much. The bag had been sent 
by the Henley coach from a nursery near Maiden- 
head, and left at the Black Horse in St. Clement’s, 
to be called for by the Beckley carrier. 

“Stay, now,” cried the Squire; “now I think 
of it we will unpack the bag in the brewery, Mary. 
They have had a fire there all the morning. And 
it will save making any messin here. Miss Grace 
is coming, bless her heart! And she'll give it to 
me if she finds any dirt.” 

“ But, Sir, if you please, Master Cripps now just 
is beginning of his pint of ale. And he never 
hurrieth over that—” 

“ Well, we don’t want Cripps. 
the bag. 








We only want 
Jem will bring it into the brewery, if 
you want to sit with Cripps. Cripps is tired, I 
dare say. These young men’s legs are not fit for 
} much, Stop—call old Thomas; he’s the best, 
after all. If I want a thing done, I come back 
to the old folk, after all.” 

“ Well, Sir, I don’t think you have any reason 
tosay that. Howsomever, here cometh Mr. Kale. 
Mr. Kale, if you please, you be wanted.” 

Presently Thomas Kale, the man who had work- 
ed so long in the garden there, followed his m=s- 
ter across the court, with the bag of potatoes on 
his back. The weight was a trifle, of course, be- 
ing scarcely over half a hundred-weight; but 
Thomas was too old a hand to make too light of 
any thing. 

“T’ve knowed the time,” he said, setting down 
the sack on the head of an empty barrel, “ when 
that there weight would have failed, you might 
say, to crook my little finger. Now, make so 
bold—do you know the raison ? 

“Why, Thomas, we can not expect to be al- 
ways so young as we were once, you know.” 

“Naut to do wi’ it. Less nor naut. The rai- 
son lie all in the vittels, maister; the vittels is 
fallen from what they was.” 

“Thomas, you give me no peace with your vict- 
uals. You must groan to the cook, not. to me, 
about them. Now cut the cord. Why, what has 
Cripps"been about ?” 

The bag was made of a stout gray canvas, not 
so thick as sacking, and as the creases of the 
neck began to open, under the slackening cord, 
three or four red stripes were shown, such as are 
sometimes to be found in the neck of a leather 
mail-bag when the postmaster has been in a 
hurry, and dropped his wax too plenteously. But 
the stripes in these creases were not dry and 
brittle, as of run sealing-wax, but clammy and 
damp, as if some thick fluid had oozed from 
dripping fingers. 

“T don’t like the look of it,’ cried the old 
Squire ; “ Cripps should be more careful. He has 
left the bag down at his brother the butcher's. 
I am sure they never sent it out like this. Not 
that I am of a squeamish order, but still— Good 
God! what is this that I see ?” 

With scarcely time for his cheeks to blanch, 
or his firm old hands to tremble, Squire Oglander 
took from the mouth of the sack a coil of long 
bright golden hair, The brown shade of the po- 
tatoes beneath it set off its glistening beauty. 
He knew it at a glance; there was no such hair 
in all Oxfordshire but his Gracie’s. A piece of 
paper was roughly twisted in and out the shining 
wreath. This he spread in the hollow of his 
palm, and then put on his spectacles, and read 
by the waning light these words, “ All you will 
ever see of her.” 


” 





CHAPTER IV. 
CRIPPS IN A QUANDARY. 


Worrn Oaianper, now in his seventieth year, 
although he might be a trifle fat, was a truly hale 
and active man. His limbs were as sound as his 
conscience, and he was well content with his life 
and age. He had seen a good deal of the world 
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and of enemies in the stirring times of war. But 
no wrong lay in the bottom of his heart, no harm 
ever done to any one, except that he had killed a 
few Frenchmen, perhaps, as all Englishmen used 
to be forced to do 

Moreover, he had what most folk now, of the | 
very best kind, have almost outlived, a stanch | 
and steadfast faith in the management of the 
world by its Maker. We are too clever now for 
all this, of course. But it must be allowed that 
this fine old faith bred courage, truth, and com- 
fort 

“ Whoever has played this trick with me,” said 
the Squire, as soon as he recovered himself, “ is, 
to say the least of it, a blackguard. Even fora 
Christmas joke, it is carrying things a great deal 
too far. I have played, and been played, many 
practical jokes whe 
do; in 
is hevond— 


was nothing else to 
But this 
Thomas, run fetch Cripps. I 
will get to the bottom of this, I am resolved.” 

In a minute or two Master Cripps came in. 
His face was a little flushed, from the power of 
the compliments paid to Mary, but his eyes were 
quite firm, and his breeches and gaiters strictly 
under discipline of the legs inside them. 

“ Servant said, touching his forelock, 

“all correct, I 


and sound and in good condi- 


there 
winter-quarters, and such like. 


and 


Sir,”” he 


nearly of the color of clover hay; 
hope, Sq 
tion That's how I deliver all 
will of the A’mighty.’ 

ll me the meaning of this.” As he spoke 
Mr. Oglander held up the bright wreath of hair, 


and pointed to the red stains on the 


lire, Sale 


goods, barring the 





sack. Cripps, 





as behooved a slow-minded man, stared at the hair, 
and the bag, and the Squire, the roof of the 
ery, and all the tubs; and then be 
his hat for orders. 


‘Cripps, are 


brew 
gan feeling in 
you dumb; are you tipsy; or 
what? Or are you too much ashamed of your- 
self ?” : 

“T ain’t done nort for to be ashamed of—m¢ 
nor my father me.” 

“Then will you tell me what this means ? 
you going to keep m« 


avoore 
Are 
all night, for God’s sake ?”’ 

“ Squire, I never, I never see’d ‘un. 
more than a 
dead, I do.’ 

“Where did the bag? 
this? Who gave it to vou ? 
of sight ? 

“Squire, I can’t tell ‘ee such a many things. 
They heft up the barg to me at the Black Horse, 
where the bargs is alwas left for you. I took no 
heed of ’un, out of common. And no one have a 
titched him since but me.’ 

There was nothing 
Cripps, except that he 


I know no 
sto-un. I know no more than the 
Was it like 
Have you let it out 
Did you see any body come near it ?” 


you get 


more to be learned from 

passed the Black Hors« 
that a little earlier than usual, and had not 
brought his Esther, who was to have met 
him at the Golden Cross. He had come home by 
way of Elsfix ld, hav gy some thing to deliver there, 
and had given a lift to old Shepherd Wakeling; 
but that could have naught to do with it. 

It was now getting dark, and the Squire every 
* Kee Pp all 


this nonsense to vourself, now, ¢ ripps,” he said, 


aay 


sister 


moment grew more and more uneasy, 


as he stowed the bag under a tub, and carefully 
covered his daughter’s hair and the piece of pa 
per with a straining sieve; “it might annoy me 
very much if this joke 
I can trust Thomas to hold his tongue, and I hope 
I can trust you, neighbor Cripps.” 

“Your honor knoweth what I be,” answered 
the loyal carrier. “Ever since I were a boy— 
but there, they all knows what I be.” . 

Master Cripps, with his brain “a good piece 
doiled,” as he afterward said of it, made his way 
back to the cart, and mounted in his special man 
ner. Although he was ‘only twoscore years of 
age, he had so much rheumatism in his right knee 
—whether it sprang from the mad, or the ruts, or 
(as he believed) from the turnpike gates—that he 
was bound to get up in this way. First he look 
ed well up and down the lane, to be sure there 
was no other cart in sight, then he said “ whoa- 
hoa” to Dobbin (who was always quite ready to 
receive that advice), and then he put his left foot 
on the little step, and made sure that it was quite 
steady. Throwing his weight on that foot. he laid 


went any further, you know. 


his stiff knee on the flat of the 
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to himself, after many a turn and anxious search | 


of the distance ; * Joan's carriage 
been here long 
them keep their time 
must go to meet them 
any one 


shoul ] have 
My darling would have made 
I can not stop here 

But I need not startle 





igo 


| 
| 


To provide for this, he just looked in at the 


| kitchen door, and told the old cook to keep the 
dinner back a while; for the ros 


ads so bad 
that the ladies were almost sure to be behind their 
time; and then he went quietly to the 
where the horses were bedded down, and by th« 
light of an old horn lantern saddled and bridled 


were 


stable 


| his favorite hack 





Heavy snow clouds had been gathering all the 
afternoon; and now as he passed through a side 
gate into the lane, and turned his mare’s head 
eastward, the forward flakes were 
sharp wind into his white whiskers 
have a coarse night of it, I doubt,” he said to him 
self, as he buttoned his coat. At turn of 
the lane he hoped to meet his sister’s chariot la 
boring up the slippery track with the coal-blac! 
horses gray with snow, and somebody well wrapped 
up inside to make him laugh at his childish fears 
But corner after corner he turned, and met no 
carriage, no cart, no horse, nor even so much as 


borne by the 


We shall 


every 


a man afoot: only the snow getting thicker and 
sharper, and the wind be wail to it 
The ruts of the lane grew more distinct as their 
combs of frozen mud attracted and held the 
driving whiteness ; and the frogs of heavy cart 


ginning to 


horses might be traced by the hoary increment 
| Then in three or four minutes a silvery grayness 
(cast by the brown face of the roadway under 


| 
| 


lying the skin of snow) glistened between steep 
hedge-rows wherein the depth of darkness rest 
ed. Soon these showed traitor 


even members, 


| and began to hang the white feather forth, where 
| drooping spray or jutting thicket stopped the 


| 
| 





hold of the crupper with his right hand, and placed 


shaft, never with 

At this stage he rested, to 
and then with decisive action 
flung his left foot upon the foot-board, and cast- 
ing the weight of his body thither, 
the seat with a thump and rattle. He was now 
all right, and Dobbin felt it, and acknowledged 
the fact with a grateful Then Carrier 
Cripps took up the reins, and made a little flour- 
ish with his brass-bound whip, and Dobbin put 
up his head, and started with his most convenient 
toot. 

“T dunno what to make of this here start,” 
said Cripps to himself, and his horse and cart, as 
soon as he had smitten his broad chest long 
enough to arouse circulation. “Seemeth to me 
a queer thing truly But I never were a hand 
ata riddle. Wugg then, Dobbin! 
home to-night ?” 


out a groan or two 
collect his powers ; 


came down on 


grunt 


Wun'not go 


_> 
CHAPTER V. 


A RIDE THROUGH THE SNOW. 


the old Squire, with a 


MFANWHILE 
mind, kept talking 
for the rumble of 
clank of horses’ hoofs, and the ring of 
upon the frozen road. He could not 
any one in the world would hurt his darling 
Every body loved her so, and th 
was so fond of her, and she 


troubled 
and walking about, and listen 
ing his sister’s carriage, the 
wheels 
that 
Gracie 


hbeleve 


whol parish 


had such a way of 


‘ r¢ v one’s perplexities, that if any villain 
iink of touching a hair o bless 





ed head—yet whose hair was it ?—whose hair was 
it? And such a quantity as never could have 


been cut with her consent! 
“‘ihisistoomuch! I can not bear it!” he said 





| 


| 


course of the laden air Every hoof of the horse 
fell softer than it had fallen the step before, and 
the old man stooped to heed his reins as his hoary 
eyebrows crusted 
’ Fear struck colder to his heart than frost, as 
he turned the last corner of his without 
meeting presence or token of his sister or darling 
daughter. In the deepening snow he drew his 
horse up under the two great yew-trees that over 
hung his sister’s gate, and fumbled in the dark 
for the handle. The close heavy gates were lock 
ed and barred, and nothing had lately passed 
through them. Then he hoped that the weather 
might have stopped the carriage, and he tugged 
out the heavy bronze lion’s head in the pillar 
which was the bell-pull. The bell in the 
of the house clanged deeply, and the mastiff heav 
ily bavyed at him; but he had to make the bell 
clang thrice before any servant answered it 
“Who be vou there ?” at last a gruff voice ask 
ed, without stretch of “This sort of 
weather, come ringing like that! If ee say mut h 
more, I'll let the ‘ 


way 


pore nh 


courtesy. 


big dog loose.” 





“Open the gate, you young oaf!” cried the 
Squire “T suppose you are one of the new lot 
eh ? Not to know me, Worth Oglander !” 

“Why couldn't you have then?” the 
surly fellow answered, as h opened one 
leaf of the gate, sweep A 7 bac 

‘Such a fellow wo be e half a da 
Are you too big for vour work, Su R on t 


fore me, you pie crust in pumps, or you shall tast 
my whip, Sir.” 

The his life, took his feet 
up, and ran in a bluster of rage and terror to the 
front-door, which he had left wide open to secure 
a retreat from violence. Mr. Oglander struck his 


and she started so that he scarcely pulled 


footman, for once ir 


mare, 
her head up unde T the coigne of his sister's pore h 

“What is all this, I would beg to know? If 
you think to frighten me, you are mistaken. Qh, 
Worth is it? Worth, whatever do you mean by 
making such a commotion ?” 

Three or four frightened maids were peeping, 
safe in the gloom of the entrance hall, while the 
lady of the house came forward bravely in the 
lamp-light 

“T will speak to you presently, Joan,” 
Squire, as he vainly searched, with a falling heart 
for some dear face behind her Here, Bob, I 
know you at take the old mare to the 
stable.” 

Then. with a sign to his sister, he followed her 
softly into the dining-room. Ata 
that she and he fell into a chair 
and could not Sy ik 

“‘ Have you brought back the stockings? Why 
how ill you look ? The cold has been too muct 
for you, brother. You should not have come out 
What was Grace doing to let— 

“ Where 


said the 


any rat 


glance he saw 


had dined alone, 


is my daughter Grace ?” 
“ Your daughter My 
Why, at home in her father’s house 
Worth. are your wits wandering ? 
“ When did Grace leave you ?” 
“At two 
ask, when you sent in sucl 
You might be quite sure that she 


let me 


Grace! 


to be sure 


Grace! niece 


How can yor 
haste for her‘ 


would not lin 


o'clock yesterday 





hot 


ger I thought it rather teil you 
“T never sent for Grace I have not seen her.’ 
Mrs. Fermitage looked at her brother steadily 


She 


knew 


vet once mm Aa 


with one hand fencing her forehead 
that he was of no drunken kind 
a man might take too 
such weather Sut he 


way much ‘ pecially iT 


answered her gaze with 


such eyes that she came up to him and began to 


tremble 


“T tell vou, Joan, I never sent for Grace. If 


you don’t know where she is—none but God 


knows 


I have told you all,” his sister answered, catch 





ing her breath at every w | almost a lett 
came from vou, overruling the whole of our a 
rang ent re not I wants 
for ‘ 4 _ was t i 
and ¥ we it t he nd walk ehe d 

i. And ] was so hurt that I would not 





send 
“You let her go, Joan! 


You let her go! It 


WEEKLY. 


was a piece of your proud temper 
lies at your door 


Her death 

And so will mine.” 

Mr. Oglander was very sorry as soon as he had 

but the g of the 

heart devoured any qual: 
Are you that 


spoken thus unjustly ; deep pat 
8 of conscience 
Are you 

?” he cried 


i taking both hands to 


sure you let her go? 
that she is 


coming up to his sister, anc 


sure not mn this house 


now 





be sure of her: “she must be here And you 
are joking with me 
Worth, she left this house at two o'clock by 

that time-piece yesterday, instead of to-day, as we 
meant to do one would not let any on wit! 
her becaus you were co ng dow! the | to 
meet her Not expecting to go home that 
she had a pair of my silk st gs on, because 
well, I need not go into that ind knowing what 
a darling little fidget si I t t she | 
sent you back with them, and t ike your px 
for so flurrying me 

“Have you nothing more to t Jo ] 





shall go mad while mu dwe on vour stock 
Who brought that letter? What is become of 
Did » Can vou think of any t 


Oh, Joan, you women are so quick-witted S 


vou Se it 


ly you can think of somethir 





Mrs. Fermitage knew what her brother meant 
but no sign would she show of it I Sq 
was thinking of a littl ! sometl 
might have grown up ir f Gr 
been so shy about it, and so f of ts as t 


what she ought to do Her aunt had been anx 
ious to help this forward; but not for the v 


to speak of it 


Concerning the letter, I only t saw it ] 
was up—well, well, I mean, I happened to have 
something to do in my own room ther | 
creature knocked at my door, and I « j t 


her in at the moment—” 
“You were doing 
“T was doing nothing of the kind—vyour anx 
need not n 
put the letter un 
it was your handwriting 


ety ake vou 


she door, and I saw that 





and so urgent that 


quite flurried, and she was off in two minutes 
without my even kissing her. Oh, poor de 
My little dear! She said good-by through the 
key-hole, and could not wait for me even to kiss 
her !” 

At this thought the elderly lady broke down, 


and could for the moment do nothing but « 


“Dear heart ! dear heart cried the Sq e, who 
was deeply attached to his sister: “ don't tak« 
so, my dear good Joan We know of no} ’ 
yet—that is for he the t of the coil of | 

it with strong effort forbore t peak of it 

nothing I mean in any Way positive or ] 
t She may have, you know he i 
taken it into her head to—to leave us for aw 





To run away! To elone! Not she . 
last girl in the world to it W te 


the 

may have happened, she has not done that. J 

ought to know better than that, Wort 
Perhaps I do; I have no more time to tall 





of that, or any other thing, I shall h 
Oxford, and see John Smith, and let every } 
know of it W I care what peor +} 
Send a man on horseback to Beckley at 
Have y man w 7 f j 
are alw cha r 

I can not keey r sots. de 
Take any one 1 please of tl 

“Any o wh n to « e } 


CHAPTER VI 


PUBLIK 


THE OF THE “ PUBLI 


Meaxwnite Esther Cripps, who perhaps could 








have thrown some light on this strange affair, 
was very uneasy in her mind. She had not heard 
of course, as yet that Grace Oglander was 1 
ing jut she could not get rid of the fright ‘ 
had felt, and the dread of some dark secret. Her 
sister-in-law was in such a condition that she 1 t 
not be told of it: and as for her brother Exodus 
t would be worse than useless to speak to | 
He had taken it into his head. ever since that 
business with the “college gent,” that | 
} ter was not “ right-minded that she dreamed 
thir and imagined things, and that any thing 
she liked to say should be listened to and thought 
; no more of And Baker Cripps was { ‘ 
men from whose minds no hydra power car 
lift an idea aid e, laid foreve 
Eether had no e to tell her tale to. §& 
| longed to be home at Beckley; but there ha 
| been such sympton with the baker's wife that 
a woman of the largest experience to be fi ! 
in Oxford declared that there was another « 
ng This was not so But still (as all the w 


en said) it might have been: and where was the 





man to lay down the law to them that had beer 
through it ? 
The whole of this was made quite right in the 
end and every body satished I t pnre ‘ 
| poor Esther from going to the Golden ¢ \- 
he should have done; and the ca ng a 
ttle tiff with his brotha about a sack of mea 
as long ago as Michaelmas) left him to bake | 
ywn bread, and would rather d e ove! 
ner than dine with hit 
The days of the week are urd to follow, a 
body r t have I f | t ! 
! Tuesday to Sat ’ 1 cor leral t 
to think of. Master Cripps had two ca ! 
vs, tw great day of long vovaging Nott 
he refrained from coasting here and there about 
the parish, or up and down a lane or two, o1 
of briefer enterprise, or refused to take 
washings roun for he was not the man t 
uwshamed of ea , sixpence hor I. 
But now ither ha 
{ | with . e turn and ]j 
eat alling, was forced to stay at al 


and nurse his 
stiff knee, and smoke his pipe, and go no further 


the bones the butcher sent him, 


than his bed of hardy kale or Dcbbin's etable 
Except that when t went Gov f it ever 
got | for a “ nst tA 80 
awoke that he ! to go tk x corner of 
the lane, where t } kept the p 
quented v et Master Cripps, from his 
inter v ih } tion 
in Beck a. “ of letting 
other people \ elr words 
were Wis { 


Even the t moments, when he 
emoked } ’ , ‘ tier 
folk to wast« ‘ " 
ind even Ww 
some vas ‘ 

Sat ct ‘ Not Any 
at | “ t 
i ! l | As 
I ‘ t ars 
i I \ eX 
‘ ( ¢ 
went 
I 4 
the { r 

‘ n 

nt Ww 1 
r | 
‘ 7 r 

Wi , 
1 s 

v eX If ¢ ; 

ra e 

4 1 ° ) 

j ‘ | n 

ing ev vy 

W 1 « j \ 4] 
er 

] ] t a da who 
, Mealy Hisa, 
' ’ M ( : 1 in 
t | } : iN 
i At : \ | 
womal | | a 
ter hat M 


I 
] 
t 
} i 
Vl ] “ 
} 
Vl ' allow 
ill 
t 
‘ t , G 
mer Gur i W ‘ ‘ ‘ 
new nec t ! ! \ 8 
7 I j ’ ’ " r 
. t I W f 
ol a 1 ‘ vt v0 
tanc¢ 
} ' aT ) r ofr } ‘ tactice anewe 
Young m« i men. at el 
‘ ! of ‘ | t 
took t rf t ¢ 
snother | < t 
| i I ¢, 
Wa t | f 
‘ i Litt ! t 
; ‘ ’ f ) 
‘ 
ness; « t ! 
“ } ys | } 
heva t ihe 
‘ 7 } ‘ 
1 er t V 
H t 1 ’ t 1 at 
or ' | ’ 
warmtl H t < 
| And 
ed the vr t | l 
} t t | ! i 
' , . ined 
te ' ) 
box, a ‘ I 
, ul . , 
Mi for ¢ { . 
. ; vl ; 
ther f /P ( ' 
‘ , . r of 
i on art | t} r 
| : i with ad 
I ‘ ent was t 
‘ { In fT t 
. . ’ to t tate and manner of each 
of t et i yw that he was right, and 
might n by what he Then Master 
Hi rew ft . t for some oth 
body t rt ‘ t t king out But 
_— { ' if , had quite f 
> 7 wn of 
it, a md Vv 
’ : eax ce ‘ 
sav somet t g. Jlis name was Batts, and 
} ent «a p, 4nd many things vhich he 





Ps 
(2 


could not sell Refore 
he spoke, he took pre- 
cautions to secure an 
audience, by standing up 
and rapping the table 
with the heel of 
half-pint mug. “iI 
hear !"’ cried some 
fellow ; and 
afraid 

too ta 


“Gent 


fear ! 


cet Batt t very same 
man who | threatened 
to put h on into the 
earrvil line, I bows, 


veral men had 
minds to 
t of work 
on the turday night if 
the bitter weather lasted, 
this g t speech of Gro 
cer tt reated some 
confusion 
“Let ‘un go to worl 
hisself “What do h 
know about work \l 
togeth I wrong ! (rive 
me the iwdust for to 
clear my throat.’ These 
and tronger exclama 
tions showed poor Batts 
that it would have been 
better for trade if he had 
held his tongu 
his discomfiture 
mug, and mad 
to drink, although it had 
ever so long been empty 
But Carrier Cripps had 
ro soul He did 
not owe 0 much ia a 
half-penny piece to Mas 
ter Batts, neither did he 
expect to make a single 
half penny out of him 
quite the contrary, in 
fact; and vet he came to 
his rescue 
roucl i¢ what neigh- 
bor satt have said, he 
began, in his slow and 
steadfast voice, “it may 
be neither here nor there; 
and all of us be liable in 
our best of times, to er- 
ror But ! 
he means well, and hath 


do believe as 


AG) 


* m 
WAN 
We Ie etal 


i 


IMP IRN i) 
jal iP 


eee 
aye : 
pit siama 


1 tiie 


" athy ay, 
Anaya Af 
stat 


CALL 
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POLE pa Ly | 


TOMER a th 


THIS A VERY 


Nga! ih ud 


YOU WILL 


RUM START, I 


EVER SEE OF HER. 


DO, ABOUT POOR SQUIRE'S DAU 


GHTER 
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a good deal inside him, 

and a large family to put 

up with, He may be 

right, and all us in the 

wrong. Time will show, 

with patience I have 

knowed so many things 

as looked at first unlike 

ly come true as Gospel 

in the end, and so many 

things I were sure of 

turn out quite contrairy, 

that whenever a man hath 

aught to say I likes to 

hearken to him There, 

now, I ha’n’t no more to 

sav, and leave you to 
make the best of it.” 

Zacha 
time ip he 

that he words might 

detested 

Moreover, al 

e did not always 

with his 

no man 

nye ¢ ould be 

ial to his pil- 

cind “ good 

rall he pass 

if smoky 

As he 


, a short, 
y man came in, 
now from his 
and seeming to 
iy that 
ht from 
the bar the carrier knew 
him, and was about to 
Rp ak to him, but re 
ceived a sign to hold 
his tongue and pass on 
without notice. Clumsily 
enough he did as he was 
bidden, and went forth, 
puzzled his homely 
pate by this new piece 
of mystery 
For the man who pass 
ed him was John Smith, 
not as vet well known, 
but held by all who had 
experience of him to be 
the shrewdest man in 
Oxford Thi man quiet 
ly went into the sanded 
parlor, and took his glass, 
and showed good man 
ners to the company 
They set him down as a 
wayfarer, but a pleasant 
one, and well to ao; and 
as words began to kindle 
with the friction of opin 
ions, he listened to all 
that was said, but did not 
presume to side with any 
one 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CROMWELL’S STATUE 

A FINE statue of OLiveR Cromwe tt, of which 
we give an illustration on this page, was recently 
erected in Manchester, the English stronghold 
of Puritan feeling. The site chosen for the me- 
morial of the great leader of the Lronsides is sin- 
gularly appropriate, being the very spot where 
the first man killed in the Parliamentary war is 
said to have fallen. ‘The statue, cast in bronze 
from a model by the well-known sculptor Mr. 
Nosie, stands nine feet high, and the likeness 
is the result of the sculptor’s study of the cele- 
brated mask, Lord De Grey's miniature, and the 
bust at the Reform Club. ‘The face is striking 


and characteristic. Cromwett is dressed in a 


sleeveless buff « Oat, ja :-boots. and leather gk ves, 
his arms and legs prot by chain-mail, and 
his chest The head is 
Protector’s hat lying at his feet. 
The attitude and expression are bold. ‘The stat- 
ue stands on a pedestal of rough-hewn granite, 
and bears the inscription, *‘ OLiver CROMWELL,’ 
the dates of his birth and death, and the words, 
** The gift of Ertizanetru Satispury Herwoop 
to the citizens of Manchester, 1875.” The cost 
of the pedestal and statue was £1600, 

Among the guests who were invited to the un- 
veiling ceremony was Mr. Cariyin, who unfor- 
tunately was unable to attend, 


ected 
by a steel breastplate 


uncovered, the 


Nothing, how 
ever, could have been more pleasi: 


author than this grand public testimony 


g to the great 
to the 
fame of that name which he has done so much 
to rescue from the attacks of ignorant calumny. 
Truth owes more to the studious toil of this 
great phil sophet than we are almost at first 
prepared to admit, and the memory of OLIver 
CROMWELL might even now have been covered 
with many remuant of the veil of falsehood 
had it not been for the honest faith of Tuomas 
CARLYLE. 


THE FISK UNIVERSITY 

Tue new building of the Fisk University at 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee, named in honor of Gen- 
eral Ciinton B. Fisk, was formally dedicated 
on the Ist inst., in the presence of a large as- 
semblage of people, white and black. Gov- 
ernor Porter and other State officials, Bishop 
M‘T retire, of the Methodist Church Soath, and 
quite a number of clergymen and educators were 
present. General Fisx, who is president of the 
Board of Directors, presided and made the open 
ing address, which embodied an earnest plea for 
cordial relations between the races, for the edu- 
cation and elevation of the colored people, and 
for the cultivation of a liberal and patriotic feel- 
ing every where. Abounding as it did in gener- 
ous sentiments toward the Southern people, and 
urging that ‘‘the dead past bury its dead,” it 
elicited the warmest commendation. Governor 
Porter, Bishop M‘Tyreire, ex-Commissioner 
Sairu, president of the Howard University, and 
others also made addresses. 

The history of this institution is quite interest- 
ing. It grew from a school for colored persons 


opened in January, 1866. General Fisk was 
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then chief of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and as he 
took great interest in the new enterprise, it was 


called by his 
malagement 


name 


The school was under the 


of Professor OGpEN, a prominent 


rHE 


FISK 





UNIVERSITY 


educator of the West, now of Ohio, w 
his two years in office, 


pils annual! 


chartered as 


NASHVILLE 


In August, 


university 





instructed over 


Wa iehantt 


Mh 


Mun ih 
nly | 


} 


Hy 





TENNESSEE 


, during 


00 } 








73 


About this 
Howarp, of the Freedmen’s 
1 7000 to the schox l, thus ren 
ring it ad le to incorporate it and provide it 


normal departments were added. 
time General ©). © 


sureau, donates 





a board of trustees Phis work performed, 
a boarding partment was, for the first time, 
opened in ¢ nection with the school, in order 
tha might be under good home in- 
fluence lhe r beneficial effects resulted 
from ement nd its influence upon 
the manne " al ind habits of those avail 
g em privileges | far sur- 
| dt i ne expectations of those 
y ! ‘ ! feature 
A prom } f the work of Fisk Univer 
sity has lx t ‘ ti of teachers for the 
publ s i _ ( mMiats Since 
Is72 it | out i ndred teachers 
ey ‘ I of thes tim 
portant cl | t | es book 
keepi gy. iu it | thor- 
oug! orgal es, 1 nN ! her normal, 
college pr ! lege, and also a class 
In the fi I ] ! already 
gradua ! from the higher normal and 
one from the e course ‘l State of Ten 
hessee pre es free schools for all her el ren: 
und it « but be the desire of every good citizen 
to see t is § las they can px be made, 
which end can only | ned tl flicieney. 
Al tI ther « the « ca 1 nister 
there I hiv ™m tant for « interest 
of the S t I f the Gospel be 
inte prepare mnst! guide 
the people thir 
The ne I I gned by Mr. SS. D 
Haren, of ty. cost about ®120,000, near 
] l of \ ed by the Jubilee Sing 
ers, in he of \ m the tructure has re 
‘ 1 tl proj an f Jut Hall 
It i } me and comi l k build 
ing | h, ine in ! n t and 
sub- basement is complete 1 i modern 
improvement The dining-hall will seat 300 
1} dorm \ TT bout 170 
The exiernal l ternal, ij 
! | i te | ! | ‘ om, 
besi } al u, v l, bed, 
mit I ! ( I it I were 
furnished f Giveat Bi n, and a like 
number by fries his cour All the fur 
nitu made I ul Lhrough the efforts 
of Mrs. Ciist Bb. Fisx the front | is fu 
nished w i m Africa | friends in 
England donat | ‘ | apparatus valued 
at about 81200 Al fund wa ised by 
Isaac Dickenson, of the Jubilee Singer while 
in Great Bi of over &1000 Many gifts 
of books ai for the museum | been 
made on bot es of e Atha 
‘The Jubilee Sings have turned the ex of 


the Christian publ both in the U1 States 


Great Britain to Fisk University as the 


and 

source of supply for missionaries and teachers 
for Central Africa Indeed, in the work of ele 
vating the cc ed people of America and of Chris 
tlanizing the milhor of Africa, Fisk 1 versity 
promise } n Lpportant part 








WITH 


wave o'er 


THE 


the sandy 


TIDE. 
Wave bar, 
I p to the coast lights, 
Out of the darkness 
Slowly the tide 
Through the 
Another 
The first faint cry 
Broke on the night—and the tide was in. 
Wave by 
Sack 


Jack to the darkness, deep and far, 


by 
glimmering wan, 


deep and far, 
came cl 


of 


eeping on, 


clamot billowy strife 


voice went wailing thin: 


of a new-born life 


wave o'er the sandy bar, 


igain from the sleeping town, 


Slowly the tide went dropping down, 
Silence lay of death ; 
Silence lay on the bout : 
The last low 
Fell on the 


on the chamber 
land 2 
of 
and the tide was out, 


flutter weary breath 


night 


LEADING 


Ir would be 


THE BLIND. 


as easy to catch a weasel asleep 





as to catch a Flen vomman idle, Young and 
old, they are always at work ;. and when there is 
neither household nor ordinary work to do, they 
always have the knitting to fall back upon You 
see little girls going to and from school, knitting 
in hand: and even in gay Brussels vou may meet 
in the evening groups of young women coming 
from the factories, talking, laughing, singing, and 
all knitting lhe picture on our first page is an- 
other illustration of this industrious habit A 
young woman is leading an old blind woman 

her mother, it may be: she goes knitting, while 
the old woman holds her garment; and the girl 


will come back alone, but knitting still. 


HOME AND 


Tue details which 
the dynamite 
There 


machine, 


FOREIGN 


have 


GOSSIP. 


been revealed concerning 
at Bremerhaven are terrible. 
ibt that the 
explosion 
deadly ruin, ed for the destruction of the 
Mosel The sickening accounts of the 
ecattered remains of mangled victimsa at Bremerhaven 


explosion 
seems no longer any dot infernal 


ht such 


whose untimely wroug 
was desig 


in mid-ocean,. 


give some idea of a scene which might have occurred 
with added horrors on the deep waters; and only the 





report “‘missing” come back to waiting, anxious 
friends. Even now it is not certainly known how 
many human beings were blown to atoms in that 
horrible tragedy—for lacerated limbs and formless 
masses of flesh were strewn far and wide—but the 
number killed, missing, and wounded is about two 
hundred. The wretched plotter of such ruin seems to 
have been stung with remorse at the sight of the 


ghastly catastrophe, and shot himeelf, but lived long 


enough to reveal his guiit. A cool and deep-laid plan 
seems to have been made not merely to destroy the 
Mosel, but other vessels; for the maker of the ma- 
chine states that twenty of a similar kind had been 


ordered, ostensibly for cutting threads in a silk manu- 
factory in America. Every effort is being made to 
bring to light the hidden features of this dark, dis- 
graceful crime, 

In New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity the Centennial 
year was ushered in with terrific 
Judging from the 

ha ‘. 


sounds of welcome, 
confused din 
strangely mingled, filled the air of midnight, 
there is little prospect that America will 
turn over a new leaf with its Centennial, and adopt 
t ways of expressing patriotism. The old year 
amidst the shrieking of whistles, the ringing of 
bells, the blowing of horns, the firing of guns, rockets, 
and crackers, while strange, bewildering noises filled 
up the intervals. It was a relief to the startled ear 
when with 1876 there could be distinguished the more 
musical chimes of church bells, 


and deafening roar 
1875-1876, 


qui 


died 


“Tramp houses” 
the New 
follows: 


a new institution In some of 
England towns. The modus operandi is as 
When the tramps present themselves for a 
night's lodging they are shown into a warm room, and 
soon after summoned to a substantial supper. Then 
they are made comfortable through the night around a 
good fire. In the morning bread and beef soup are 
freely administered, and then long-handled hammers 
are given to them, and a quantity of stone is shown 
them to demolish, It is found that in general they 
work rapidly, and express themselves satisfled with 
their treatment. 


are 


The Congregationalist states that the total expense 
to Boston of Henry Wilson’s funeral was $950, of which 
$400 was for decorating Faneuil Hall, $258 50 for car- 
riages for the City Council, $157 80 for meals furnished 
policemen, $41 75 for broken column sent to Natick, 
and $44 25 for badges, rosettes, etc. 
® Queen Victoria intends to send twenty pictures of 
the royal collection to the American Centennial. 





From far-off India comes the startling intelligence 
that the Prince of Wales fired at two elephants, and 
hit them both. 


A German paper, in reminding artists that the entire 
cost of sending a picture to the Centennial will be but 
little more than flye*per centum of its value, says, 
“Surely this is but a small sum to pay for the great 
privilege of exhibiting a painting in America, where 
works of German artists are 80 highly prized that they 
bring from one hundred to one hundred and fifty per 
centum more than they do in Germany.” 


Before the Prince of Wales went to India the princes 
of that country were informed that the only gifts he 
would receive would be trifling ones, coming under 
the head of the arts and manufactures of their differ- 
ent districts. But itis the custom of the people of In- 
dia, when on terms of friendship, to lavish presents, 
although a sort of exchange is expected. The royal 
prince took out with him sundry elegant gifts to be- 
in exchange for what might be offered him—a 
wise forethought, for he will carry from India valuable 
tre: These presents will be the personal prop- 
erty of the Prince of Wales. 


BtoOw 


sures. 





A passion for relics is sometimes carrieG to great 
lengths. A while ago a traveler visiting a European 
cathedral was shown by a sacristan, as one of the mar- 
yels of the place, a dirty, opaque glass vial. 
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e~.n7 it for some time, the traveler said: ‘ Do you call 
thie 2 relic? Why, it is empty.” 

* Emnty!” retorted the sacristan, indignantly. “Sir, 
it cont »s some of the darkness that Moses spread 
over tha “and of Egypt.” 


Forrest’@ Nome in Philadelphia was recently sold for 
$95,000. Mae »~urchasers intend to convert it into a 
club-house, 





Some confusion of names has arisen in the public 
journals, and consequently in the public mind. Not 
long ago an American artist named Stephen Weston 
Healy was charged with libel, and convicted and im- 
prisoned at Florence. There is another American art- 
ist named George W. Healy, a native of Boston, but 
now in Paris, a successful portrait painter. For sev- 
eral years he was employed by Louis Philippe; after- 
ward he resided in Chicago until he went to Paris. A 
year ago, on painting a fine portrait of the Pope at 
Rome, he was knighted by that potentate in the Order 
of St. Gregory. 


The largest organ in the world is in Albert Hall, 
London, 





The Russians are progressing. They meditate con- 
necting St. Petersburg with China by means of a tele- 
graph across Siberia. 


The Japanese Gazette contains an article purporting 
to be written by a young Japanese lady who is being 
educated in America. She suggests certain reforms, 
which she thinks will favorably affect the entire char- 
acter of the Japanese nation. These measures are 
somewhat remarkable for their comprehensivencss and 
peculiarity: “first, the conversion of the whole popu- 
lation to Christianity ; second, an increased importa- 
tion of scissors; third, a restriction of taxation; and 
fourth, the introdaction of the American custom of 
wedding breakfasts.” 





During the continuation of the recent frosty season 
in France more than 8000 cubic meters of ice were 
daily extracted from the great lake of the Bois de 
Boulogne. 





One afternoon, not long ago, a melancholy-looking 
young gentleman ascended the Column Vendéme, in 
Paris. The sergeant in attendance attempted in vain 
to dissuade him from so doing; and as he never allows 
a suspicions person to ascend alone, he secretly sent 
two soldiers after him, with directions to keep within 
“ grasping” distance. Young monsieur took no notice 
of them, but stood an hour and a half looking from 
the tower. Then the soldiers went down to return to 
their barracks, and the sergeant hurried up to take 
their place. Near the top he met the young man; 
and when he had conducted him down, he said, most 
kindly, 

“Now confess, mon ami, when you first came you 


had the intention to throw yourself off the monu- | 


ment ?” 

“ Ah, yes,” replied the melancholy gentleman, giv- 
ing the inevitable shrug; “ but, you see, on looking 
down I noticed those ugly sharp spikes of the railing, 
and reflected that in falling on them I might hurt my- 
self. Bonjour, monsieur.” 

The total number of mail-bags purchased and put 
into service during the last fiscal year was 80,050, 





In Cleveland, Ohio, the recent city ordinance for 
making “* tramps” work is very successful. The labor 
required is what is necessary for keeping the streets 
in order. The work is done fairly well, and the num- 
ber of beggars and station-house lodgers sensibly di- 
minished. 

A railway train in Pennsylvania was subjected to a 
practical joke of minimum merit. While running at 
a rapid rate the engineer was startled by a voice from 
the darkness shonting (in German), “You have run 
over a woman!” He whistled “ down brakes,” and the 
train came to a sudden stop. The brakeman and a 
number of horror-stricken passengers proceeded back 
to search for the mutilated corpse, when they found a 
sheaf of corn fodder lying across the track, which the 
practical joker had placed there to deceive the en- 
gineer. 





Scene: a Madison Avenue car. Dramatis Persone: 
two little girls, with very pretty dresses and lady-like 
manners, 

“ Dolly dear, do you know what I am going to give 
you for Christmas ?” 

“Oh, don’t tell me,” said Dolly; “let it be a sur- 
prise.” 

“Oh, I must tell you, so that we can arrange it all. 
You know my mamma has a beautiful seal-skin sacque 
that papa gave her last winter. Well, I am going to 
get that and take it over to your house and give it to 
you. Then you must give it to me, and I'll take it 
back to mamma’s room. Then when those horrid 
Ritchie girls begin to tell about all their presents and 
things, we can say that we each got a perfectly lovely 
seal-skin sacque that cost ever so much, Oh, won't 
they be jealous, though !” 





And now it is related that a certain letter-carrler of 
Hartford fixes his idea of the day’s cold by a particular 
thermometer which he passes early every morning in 
the line of his duties. Pitying him, the owner of the 
thermometer regularly on cold days warms up the 
bulb just as the messenger arrives in sight, and the 
satisfied wayfarer has not yet been really cold a single 
morning. 





A celebrated aurist once said that no person should 
put any thing into his ear smaller than his elbow. 
His object was to impress patients with the danger of 
using pins and hard substances to cleanse the ear. 
The drum of the ear is a very delicate membrane, and 
can not bear rough handling. 





Water pails are now made of paper, and are said to 
be more economical and far more durable than the 
old-fashioned wooden pails. 





About 15,000 bunches of violets are sold a day in 
Paris. Yet some people fear to wear them, as the vio- 
let is regarded as an imperial flower. 


A curious paper was recently read by one Mr. Axon 
before the Manchester (England) Literary Club, giving 
some account of the smallest books that have been 
published. He began by reminding his hearers of the 
assertion of Pliny that the Iliad had been written on 
a piece of parchment that could be inclosed in a nut- 
shell. A Lacedsmonian artist is said to have written 
in letters of gold two verses inclosed in the rind of a 


After | grain of corn. Peter Bales, a celebrated writing-mas- 
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ter, wrote a copy of the Bible which could be placed 
in a walnut about the size of a hen’s egg. Among 
small printed books an honorable place is due to The 
Bible in Miniature, printed in 1780. Each page, which 
measures about one and five-eighth inches, contains 
twenty-one words, or 105 letters. A still tinier volume 
is a religious work, Small Rain upon the Tender Herb. 
It measures only a shade over one and one-quarter 
inches, yet each page holds forty words, or about 140 
letters. There is, it appears, a work in existence which 
is not only amall, but without printed matter. It is 
called The Worldless Book, and is made up of ten pages. 
The first and tenth pages form the covers, the title be- 
ing printed on the former; the second and third are 
black, the fourth and fifth red, the sixth and seventh 
white, and the eighth and ninth “shining gold.” This 
remarkable volume is said to be “a religious allegory 
devised by some enthusiastic evangelical.” It is said 
that “‘ a book’s a book, although there’s nothing in it.” 


INFLUENCE OF a ON THE 
MINI 


Goop food, a variety and enough to satisfy 
the demands of the stomach for the time, exer- 
cises a prodigious influence on mental operations. 
A hungry man has no wide range of thought ; 
neither hasa glutton. Those are extremes which 
endanger the physical well-being of the body. 
Just enough to relish contributes immensely to- 
ward that condition of mind essential for the ex- 
ercise of reason and judgment. When food is 
imperfectly digested, or not at all, the vital proc- 
esses are diminished in force, which is shown 
in direct debility and an enfeebled state of the 
brain. 

Great brain workers are generally great eat- 
ers. ‘The blood requires frequent meals from 
which to elaborate something essential to its full 
contribution of those elements that sustain the 
most wonderful organ ever brought under the 
eye of a naturalist in the conduction of its mys- 
terious functions. Stranger still, the brain quick- 
ly uses up the quickened influences conveyed to 
it in the blood ; and if more is not soon supplied, 
the deficiency is indicated by nervous disturb- 
ances and abnormal derangements which food 
alone can re-establish. 

A regular, systematically served diet, of a 
mixed character, embracing both animal and 
vegetable materials, proportioned agreeably to 
the taste of an individual, secures the highest 
condition of mind for carrying on those studies 
in literature, science, or art characteristic of the 
best types of civilized man. Neither savages, 
barbarians, mendicants in search of a dinner, 
nor gourmands write books or contribute to the 
moral progress of mankind. 





For an Irritated Throat, Cough, or Cold, 
** Brown's Bronchial Troches” are offered with 
the fullest confidence in their efficacy. They 
maint: 1 the good reputation they have justly 
acquired.—[ Com. } 


” 


Tue ‘New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the Wittcox & Gipss S. M. Co. com- 
pletely revolutionize machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—[ Com. } 

Burnetr’s Fravonine Exrraots.—The superiority 
of these extracts consists in their perfect purity and 
great strength. They are warranted tree from the 
poisonous oils and acids which enter into the com- 
osition of many of the factitious fruit flavors now 
n the market.—[{Cum.] 


= = = =3 


If you have Boils or Ulcers, a plaster of Datiry’s Mac- 


_Toat Pain Extractor will surely cure them ?—[{Com.} 
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ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 

SIA,General Debility,and weakness promptly cured 
by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, No. 36 
John St., New v York. Sold by ali Druggists. 


Special Novelties 

Wire Signs and Banners, 
withMetallic Frames. Pat- 
ented Oct. 11th,’75. Wire 
Roof Signs, with Cresting 
finish. Engraved Metal and 
Brass, also Enameled Wa- 
terproof Show Signs. Sun- 
day-School and Society 
Banners. House and Store 
Painting, Interior Decora- 
tions, &c. Send for Circu- 
~ lars. H.H. UPHAM & CO., 
250 & 252 Canal Street. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


»~ = No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
Ss to trade. 


STEWART HARTSHORN 
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, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES 


At $15, $20, and $25 each. 
Chains, $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send stamp for Il- 
lustrated Circular. No Agents. 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 385 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 








PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 





Your Name Elegantly Print- 

ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 

Carns, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 

a scene which is not visible until held towards the light 
— like them ever before offered in America. Biginduce- 
Agents. Novertr Paintine Co., a, Mase. 
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’ , GILES’ 
OL INIMENT 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


A severe injury to my right arm caused an enlarge- 
ment of the bone above the wrist; gave me great pain 
and tronble. Gurtes’ Linmwent Iopipr or AMMONIA 
effected a cure. ADAM ENGEL, 

Oyster Henge, 468 Sixth Ave. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


NEW 7-SHOT REVOLVER. 






Weight 6 oz., and ® 
Warranted full Nick- 
el plated. Sent bymail 
on receipt of $4 00, 
or C.0.D. Send 10c, 
for curtwo New Cata- 
logues of Gune, Pistols, Gymnasium, Base 
ee Goods, and Novelties. 
FISH & SIYPSON, 
P. O. Box 4968. 132 Nassau St., N. WV. 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 


1776. 1876. 


~ Bighteen hundred and seventy-six is the Centennial 
year. It is also the year in which an Opposition House 
of Representatives, the first since the war, will be in 
power at Washington; and the year of the twenty- 
third election of a President of the United States. All 
of these events are sure to be of great interest and im- 
portance, especially the two latter; and all of them and 
every thing connected with them will be fully and 
freshly reported and expounded in Tur Sen. 

The Opposition House of Representatives, taking up 
the line of inquiry opened pen ago by Tur Sux, wil 
sternly and diligently investigate the corruptions and 
misdeeds of Grast’s administration; and will, it is to 
be hoped, lay the foundation for a new and better 
period in our national history. Of all this Tue Sun 
will contain complete and accurate accounts, furnish- 
ing its readers with early and trustworthy informa- 
tion upon these absorbing topics. 

The twenty-third Presidential election, with the 
preparations for it, will be memorable as deciding upon 
Grant’s aspirations for a third term of power and 
plunder, and still more as deciding who shall be the 
candidate of the party of Reform, and as electing that 
candidate. Concerning all these subjects, those who 
read Tur Sun will have the constant means of being 
oy well informed. 

The Weexty Sun, which has atts 1ined a circulation 
of over eighty thousand copies, already has its readers 
in every State and Territory, ‘and we trust that the 
year 1876 will see their numbers doubled. It will con- 
tinue to be a thorough newspaper. All the general 
news of the day will be found in it, condensed when 
unimportant, at full length when of moment; and al- 
ways, we trust, treated in a clear, interesting, and in- 
structive manner, 

It is our aim to make the Werxty Sew the best fam- 
ily newspaper in the world, and we shall continue to 
give in its columns a large amount of miscellaneous 
reading, such as stories, tales, poems, scientific intel- 
ligence and agricultural information, for which we are 
not able to make room in our daily edition. The agri- 
cultural department expecially is one of its prominent 
features. The fashions are also regularly reported in 
its columns; and so are the markets of every kind. 

The Weexty Sen, eight pages, with fifty-six broad 
columns, is only $1 20 a year, postage prepaid. As this 
price barely repays the cost of the paper, no discount 
can be made from this rate to clubs, agents, Postmas- 
ters, or any one. 

The Dairy Sun, a large four-page newspaper of 
twenty-eight columns, gives al) the news for two cents 
a copy. Subscription, postage prepaid, 55 cents a 
month, or $6 50 a year. Sunpay edition extra, $1 10 
per year. We have no traveling agents. Address 

_THE sU N, New York City. 

you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 

your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 





NEW YORK. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 

to get rid of it, but scarcely know 

what means to adopt. We will tell 

LA ing with that peerless dentifrice, 
FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 

and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
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GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS. 
Large stock; fine assortment; packed to go safe- 
ly any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
3-cent stamp for splendid Iilustrated Catalogue. 
Address , G, HANFORD & SON, 
Columbus, Ohio, 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks, 
warranted genuine twist barre is, and agood shooter, 
OR NO BALE; With Flask, Pouch and Wad-cuiter. for 








$15. Can be sent ©. 0. D. with privilege to examine 
before paying bill. Send stamp for circular to P. 
POWE L & SON, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati. O. 





Indispensable Article 
for the Smoker. 


Combination of a pick and spoon 
for the cleansing of the Pipe, anda 
stopper or press, that is very con- 
venient. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of 50c. WAI KER & WELCH, 
212 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


A CURE GUARANTEED. 


State your case, and send with 


eh] — 
SKIN De. VAN DYKE 

25 cents,to Dr. VAN DYKE, 

DISEAS ES. | itef GREEN ST, PHILA. PA’ 
N Manufacturer of 

i. - SI En R, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Amber Goods. Whvle- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
3 doors from Bowery. 

“Send for 


Valentines! Novelties !! oo. 2h. 


A. J. FISHER, 98 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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LAMB KNITTING MACHINE 








Is the only Machine that can knit all sizes of work,and 
narrow and wide ni that can shape and Complete 
without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves, and 
Mittens, or knit the m in all sizes; or knit Ribbed 
Double, and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, 
Shawls, Scarf It knits over 25 different Garmenta, 

















Over 100 per cent. profit in manufacturing KnitGoods., 


The Farmer trebles the value of his Wool by converting 
it into Knit Goods. Women make $5 a day with it. 
Agents wanted. Send for Samples of work, and ree 
dweced Price-! iat. Ad lress LAMB KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO., Ci I Mass. ; Cincinnati, Ohio; 


Chicago, Illinois; or 922 ( She ‘stnut Stree t, P hiladelp hia 


READER, 


N yo, while you think of it, 
subseribs for THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY (costs 
$ r monthly part $1.75 a year)—it is 
“ rth & war 1y progressive man or family. 

It is & most interesting paper— 
t 3 po tr so 2 ory 


ure, instructive ; 
P historic ~p* use 
tion arger th ~ 







@nd pencil current nts; b 
and useful su ts; fun and fi 
N. Y¥. Ledg t tin charactor slmilar to The London 

iu » to all sects and parties. 
a grand illustrated 
entennial year. James 
{ the best contributors. 
















An ist d supplement extra every week. Ev- 

ory su r ce of the three 

nestandlar toile 208 Ever ced, viz: * Beatrice,” 

a 7 Gu , , (landscape by 

Kauffmat or. 2 Flowers,” (by 
Rams each ‘ hecebend $ pet by 244 feet in size. 
All postage « D pap r, supplements +-~' chromos prepaid, 


le year, this paper has attained 
ution save one among the illustrated jour- 
nals or this country—best proof of its m< rit. 

‘Tug ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, of New York, is certainly 
giving its subscribers a wonderful amount of good pictures 
lor their subscription.”—The Advance, Chicago. 






















“If there is paper that we can enjoy reading 
from end to end, that paper is THe ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY.” —The Capital, Detroit, “The inducements 
offered are fully carried out."-The Independent, N. Y. 









a ly make from $10 to 


\ 0 
: y during winter months, ® 
This combination sells itself, 
Be quick tu secure an — 


Send address for speci- 
mens and iMberal terms, or better yet, to save time 
end $1.00 (C. VU, D. $3.00) for a complete outfit, en 

ara while you would other- 

You are sure to take hold any- 
led tf not perfectly satigfed, 
mvenience of agents at Bos- 
lanta, Ga. For sab- 

or « — Addre a8 





oY ADORNMENT. 









a® The Graruto Comrany Offer to the pub- 
= ¢ a series of fac-simile reproductions, 
NS = printed on the heaviest steel-plate paper, 
me cf Of the best known and most highly e~e- 
e cuted steel engravings known to ar* col- 
@ GF iectors, and dating from over 100 years 
oll —) back down to the present time. Many of 
—- & — the originals are very rare, and some are 
me we nattainable. They are all high priced, 
a a ing from $5 each, to ae high as $100, 
= WY 2 cing these by photography and 
— « g froma lithographic press, weare 
4 is ¢ @ enabled to retail them at from 25c. to $1 
m+ = each and realize afair margin. For pur- 
—~ Z as poses of framing and ornamentation 
= a they are as yood as the originals, or ver 
4 = nearly s 7 
~ A beau ustrated outline cata- 
ae 4 ogue of ubjects, enabling any 
» ad one at a dist * to make a selection 
4 intelligent vn fee address, 

- postpaid, on receipt 15 cents. 


THE GRAPHIC co., 
: 89-41 Park Place, New York. 












>>! A aaeanieads e caught re- 
, g8ets the trap fors another, 
sample by mail,postpaid, 


P ES. DIETZ, 


y Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton *St., N. ¥. 


BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD, 
$20 WORTH The largest, best, and most popular 


of m il monthly in the worlc ‘orty 
MUSIC pa ges of new music and interesting 
eading in each number. Only 

For $1.50. $1.50 a year, with valuable pre 








- men copy, containing $2 w rth 
of new music und full particulars Agents 
wanted. Catalogues of Music and Music Books 
Bent Address SS. BRAINARD'S SONS 

Music Publishing House, Cleveland, o, 


THE byt LEDGER. 


3 Paper for $1 50, 


d larger than the New York Ledger. 
es rial Story A new Story com- 
postage paid, for $1 56. 
Adds ress THE L E DGER, Chicago, Th 


AND MORPHINE HABIT 
CURED. The ORIGINAL and 
wee Y Cere prepared. Send 

p for book on Opiom eat- 
ing to B. Squire Py D., 
we rthingts m, Greene Co. Ind. 


“PUFF! PUFF!! PUFF!!! 
The Wonderful Puzzle-Box, ‘“ Puff!” 
21900 Rings of Smoke out of this Magical Box. 


ot 











“8 amuse! for the children. Sent, with full 
: rections, to at lress upon receipt of 25 cts. Agents 
wanted. S. ¢ - LOTRIDGE & Co., 23 Dey St, N.Y, 


Prof. wan’ Ma te Compouna 
is the only ri of which 











days in every case t ’ 
funded. 25 cents per package, postpaid; 3 

he “cents. E W x Ni 8, Aaiend Base. ” 
iT) ® NJ ° %  Sincer'’sa Safe } } 

Don't Forget it !";,Singers Safety Guara 
Alarms ever inventec t nted every where. 
Ss r-plated sample,prepaid,on receipt of 25c. Address 
4.H SINGER, 438 t Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








TWENTY. ZOU R F "AGES O! FOr" L. AR MUSIC, 


; Vocal ts, by mail. 
Address JOHN Fr. ‘PE RRY & co., 
538 Washington Street, Boston, 
BRI T u AR 6 Tints, wit 
KGS 5O sure canes rs 
baw cents and 3 cent stamp 


FARWELL & FREEMAN a hool Street, Boston, Mass, 


© 1? a day at home. Agente wanted. Ontfit and 
~ terms free. TRUE & CO., Angusta, Maine. 


~ 


~ 








HARPER'S 


A capital Text-Book for the Centennial Year. 
interest to every American citizen. 


PULITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF, 


School Edition, 12mo, 


“Tt should be in the hand of « eve ery American Boy and Girl.” 


The school edition of this admirable treatise has been prepared by the author at the request 
of teachers of public and private institutions in ev ery section of the country 

The whole work has been thoroughly revised, 
added which materially increase its value as a text-book. 
rules for the conduct of deliberative assemblies gives within the compass of a few pages the 
substance of a **Spe saker’s Manual.” Del ating 
will find it a most valuable aid in preserving order and facili 
An appendix contains the Constitution of the United States, with questions upon it, referred to 
article, section, and clause; the Declaration of Independence, and Wahington’s Farewell Address. 
A carefully prepared index facilitates reference to any subject of which the book treats. 

No work of the kind ever pre sented in so rise ry and 
information on subjects with which every citizen should be familia 


formation is imparted in so concise a manner, 


gent boy or girl who reads the book may obtain an accurate knowledg 
practice of a free government, and the rights and duties of citizens. 


From C. B, Srrtson, in the “ New England Journal 
of Education.’ 


Of all the countries that pretend to care for the ele 
mentary education of the whole people, it is probable 
that the United States gives the least heed to instru 
tion which has a direct bearing upon public affairs. * ** 
Until now we have had no book that treated in ar 
elementary way of the fundamental principles which 
should guide Americans in the management of pub! 
affaires, and that was adapted to use in the comm 
schools. “ Politics for Young Americans,” written by 
Charles Nordhoff, and published the present year by 
the Harpers, leaves very little to be desired. To ir 
prove upon Mr. Nordhoffs presentation of the subject 
would be no easy matter, whether we consider the 
scope of the topics which he diecueses, the spirit ir 
which he conducts the discussion, or the literary hand- 


ling.*** He attempts, as he tells us, “to ex ult 





simple language and by familiar illustrations fitted 
for the comprehension of boys and girls, the meaning 
and limits of liberty, law, government, and human 
rights; and thus to make intelligible to them the ) 
liiical principles on which our system of governmer 

in the Unites ake it that 
most boys, and girls too, who are fifteen years old 
would read and study Mr. Nordhoff's book with ds 

light an 1 profit. * ** As to the mode s the book 
with a class, I would suggest that the chapter assigne: 
for the leason should be carefully read by the scholars 
two or three times bef 
that it should then be read in class, the teacher add 


such explanations and comments as he may deem 


States is founded.” ***TI t 





— 


proper. Finally the scholars should be tested with a 
few general questions, and the whole class induce 
to discuss the topics in an independent manner, suy 
porting or controverting the positions taken by t 
author. There should be no memorizing whatever of 
the text, and the class should finish the book ir 
months. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. ( 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of § 


any teacher or school officer on application. 


_ Published | by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 

“This is a spicy book, and calculated to awaken 
much discussion. The piquant papers comprised i 
are full of keen wit and sly humor, and while they do 
sometimes almost seem irrelevant, one enjoys the wit 
that sometimes runs counter to the ordinary method 
of dealing with sacred subjecta New York Tribune 

Beveled Cloth. 425 pages. Price $2 00 For sale at 
all the bookstores Mailed, postp: l,on receipt of price, 


by WILLIAM F. GILL & CO., Publishers, Boston, 


EMPLOYMENT, 


I want 1000 Agents to canvass for the COMP L ETE 
HERBALIST and Tar Growtne Wortp. I will give 
such terms and furnish such advertising facilities that 
no man need make less than $200 per month and al! 
expenses—no matter whether he ever canvassed befor 
or not Address Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, No 
Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J., and full particular 
will be sent by return mail. 


\ OODY AND SANKEY. The Work of God 
J in Great Britain under Mesers. Moody and San} 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Kurvus W, 
Crank, D.D. A complete and very stirring descriptio 
of this powerful religious movement, full of touch 
and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view of 
its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Mesers. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pre isuess, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





OF Harree & Brorures will send the above work 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United State 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 ™. 


AGENTS WANTED on ort 
" combination of 150 Fast-Selli 

Also on our Magnificent Family 

Compiete Bible Encyclopedia, 


= illustrations. Particul are fre ‘ 


JOHN E. POTTER & Cv., Pub's, Philadelpt Pa. 


and forpntne habit absolutely and 

speedily cure Painless: ne put ty. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. ¢ ARL- 

TON, 187 Washingtor ym St. Chicago, Ill. 
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VES We Want Agents, and offer Big P. ay. Ay rite 
S SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N. Y 


AGENTS, | NOVELTY FRAME CO, 
Big Pay! Schodack Depot, N N.Y 
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chapter on the elementary 


ind with such clearness of style, tl 


book “ Politics for ¥ ung 





re coming to recitation, and 


with a view to introduct 


~ane- aged ny eey Presses. 


| taners Nev and Falared Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


WANTER 








we pay Agents os. 20 per day, 


neo. ATK INS( nN 4Co 


02 A NEON TE 


5. BRONSON, De coute, 


Rte 4 ANT ouE { HRONOSn 
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Be FFORD'S Sons Be ston 
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Veneer Cutting Machines 


FOR SALE, 


One Rotary Machine, cutting 4 feet long and 4 feet 


diameter. One Slicing Machine, cutting 5 feet 6 inches 
long. Both in perfect order, with pulleys, shafting, 
&c.—complete for immediate use, 


Also, a Sheridan's wager utting Ma- 
chine, 42-inch Kuife The fons ta Address 


GEO. W. RE AD & CO,, 


186 to 200 Lewis Street, E. R., New York. 


HOES Statuary. 


810 and upward. 


WASHINGTON. 


st Completed 


30 an. High, - - Price $15. 





ees © JOHN ROGERS, 
wt 2i2 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Cur Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns sre Guaven vo Fer any I ovns, and 
are fAlled wi t ' 1 oo ae t e ad 
jiete the 1 ‘ t Pr ed Dire 
t ® ny y ea I ert The boet mea € 
le tak { I es { ! y 

the ' ™ r P ilder 
blades, and tw { ' f the 
chest ul for Ul ire t ta md the body 


under the arme 


The following Patterns at v re 
i vil 

LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER No. 85 
FRENCH wey tte AND DEMI-TRAINED 

SKIRT with I h ' 41 
BNGLISS SA‘ gti lant \ n- Front 

“ 49 

DOI BI E KREAS rED WALKING JACKET, 

Ey enn Ove Walk kirt “ oO 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 

TRIMMED SKIR “ 51 

| Vill 

DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB 

LIER, AND POU! ik “ | 
LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk 
FU! INED CIRCULAI | quarter 

lrained Skirt “ 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, I S je, W LD 

Tan I I Over - #h Pleated 

Ww Fa ed | . | Skirt, 

I jue, a Ay f iS 5 

vyeare ‘ ta 
JOAN OFT A BASQUI vith Apron Over- 

ak and VV 4 t 15 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Ove 


MANTLE, with Shirred Ta er and Walk 


SHIRRED BASQUE with Shirred Over-ekirt 


W l 
cHiLps WAkDROni Box-Pleated Blouse, 
‘ € y e Silly 2. que (for « i 
f ¢ to 5 yea “ 9 
PLEATED BASQUI with Byron ¢ ur, Deep, 
| “Kound Over-«kirt, and Walking Skirt “ 98 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVEK-SKINKT, 
| with Walking Skirt « 95 
| FRENCH ‘WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back at l S s, Triple Aj aud 
| LOOSE BASQUE, w ( nal Cape, Square 
on, and Walking Skirt " 33 
LOUIS XV. JACKET Apron Over-ekirt, and 
Walking Skirt “ 39 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKE’ 
Sheath Over-ekirt, and Clinging Walk 
Skirt * 41 
| CUIRASS BASGs Long Square Over-skirt 
ind Walk i ’ t " @ 
JOC se dg BA QUE. D e Apron Ww Ss f 
1 Der I ‘ kirt “ @ 
MARL isk SACQUUT with Dout Bie ed 
Ve I rm ‘ I ‘ 4 
LONG CLOAK, A h Upright I i 
Six-Gore Walk Sb “ 45 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUT 
with Byron ¢ Rev Over-#kirt nd 
‘ ney W \ , | rt “ 46 
AR MOR BASQUE, S to ekirt th Ret 
| oc ke ID) I t 46 
| wARGURKIT! PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk 
5 Ss “ 48 
PRINCESSE DRESS - 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Drera, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Bre ed § e, Ba e But 
toned Behind, ar | t Sk snd Veet Ove 
Dree { i r f Zt a years , ” 6 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER ai. 
} 1X 
GIRL'S I SERIE, G ‘ T ‘ 
Waist, Sacque Nig Sacque ¢ ‘ 
A ( D ‘ ! io iS 
ea » @ 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE, with ¢ gD 
Ira Si - © 
| The I ‘ * ‘ Putte mail, 
prepaid ‘ ‘Tv ol e 
P “ ee £2 patte sepurated 
or ex 
In ense fy tt ) f paper cor 
taining Suit i we Bus leasure. Dealers supplied 
at the us 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
| | AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


‘ENTENNIAL 
"| SZ HISTORY oe US. 


The great interest In the thrilling history of our ex 
try makes t fantent me g book ever pu " 
t t 0 442 fr storit eng ngs and 925 
I “ t nt the np hir 
( ten! Ext ym. Send for a full description and 
extra terme to Agents 

NATIC AL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
W* ANTED A few t rent Ladies and Gentle 

ters Captain GLazirn s bew 

worl “Battles fee the t aten.’ J t th hook for Cen- 
tennia - 4 xpe! rh rence re. 
quired. Address nearest off es of DUSTED <, GILMAN, 
& CO., Hartford, Conn. ; ¢ ago, Lil.; Cincinnati, O. 


per day at home. Samples worth §1 
$5 to $ 20) free. Stinson & Co.,Portiand, Maine, 
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A DROP IN THE BUCKET. 


**Step up! Roc 
“THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS; 
’LL NONE OF IT.” 

We do not in the least feel like blaming Mac 
beth for this expression of disgust ; indeed, we 
are rather inclined to sympathize with him. 
Even nowadays most of the cathartics offered 
to the public are great, repulsive-looking pills, 
the very appearance of which is sufficient to 
‘*turn one’s stomach.” Had Macbeth ever 
taken Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pellets 
he would not have uttered those words of con- 
tempt. It is really encouraging, when one is 
ill, to find that a little sugar-coated Pellet, no 
larger than a grain of mustard, will as promptly 
produce the desired effect as a dose of great 
nauseating pills. These little Pellets, unlike 
other cathartics, are really nature’s physic, 
They do not debilitate, but tone and invigorate 
the system. No family should be without Dr. 
Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pellets. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NTER BOOKLIST 


I 

FORSTER’S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. ‘he Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Fousrer. With an Etch 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol. J,.—1667-1711.—Ready.) 

II. 

SMILES'S THRIFT. By Samuvurt Sarces, Author of 
Self-Help,” ‘‘Character,” ‘Life of the Stephen- 
sone,” “The Huguenots,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
(Uniform with ‘' Self-Help" and “ Character.” 

III. 

TAYLOR’S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. Elijah the 
Prophet. By the Rev. Wa. M. Tayior, D.D.. Min- 
ister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and 
Author of “ David King of Is rael. " 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

lV, 

NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH. The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. A Thou- 
sand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. P. New- 
wan, D.D. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


CASTELAR’S LIFE OF LORD BYAON. 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches. 


teian. Translated by Mrs 
Cloth, $1 50 


Life of 

By Emtinto Cas- 

Antucr AgnoLtp. 12mo, 

Vi. 

AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. 
Author of “Jessie Prim,” 
* Blatie-o’-Grasa," &c. 
cents. 


By B. L. Farron, 
“King of No- Land,” 
Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 35 


VIL. 

GENERAL DOOUBLEDAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 8. C., 
in 1860-61. By Auner Dovsiepay, Brevet Mi ijor- 
Geueral U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

VILE. 

CARLETON’'S FARM LEGENDS. 
By Witt Caareron, Author of 
Lilustrated. 


Farm Legends 
“Farm Ballads.” 
Square Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 


IX. 

OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. By 

Author of “Our Detachment,” 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


KatTuarine Kuna, 
‘Hugi Melton,” &. 


xX 
LIFE OF THE REV. DR. JOHN TODD. John 
Todd: the Story of his Life, told mainly by him- 
self. Compiled and Edited by Joun E. Torn, Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
Conn. With Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth 


» $2 75. 





Va Harrer & Brotuers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 

6? Hauren’s Catatocue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Sevare, N. Y. 


ym for Millions!” 


VAN-LENNE 


BIBLE 


P'S 


LANDS: 
By the Re 


Half Morocco, 


Sheep, $6 00 ; 


From the Rey. Wituiam Apams, D.D., N.Y. 


tion. Dr. Van-Lenvep and his publishers have ren- 
dered an excellent service by the issue of this book. 





graphical matrix, every thing pertaining to the 

country in which it was cradled must partake of the 
| nature of monumental evidence in favor of Christian- 
Nothing illustrating the 
ute; and in this material age, 


Bible can be too min- 
when so much impor- 


| ity. 


our faith in the reality of the inspired records. 


From the Rev. Cuarces 8. Routnson, D.D., Pastor of 
the Memorial Presbyterian Church, N. Y. 

It is one of those volumes for which some of us are 
continually on the look out, as helps of unmistakable 
value in the Sunday-school. Interesting in itself and 
thoroughly authentic, it commends itself at sight as a 
most fitting present from a class to a teacher, from a 
school to a superintendent, or from a congregation to 
& pastor. 


From the Rey. Steruen H. Tyne, D.D., 
George's Church, N. Y. 

I have read it with much interest. Its amount and 
variety of information on all the subjects involved in 
such a title are very remarkable, and make it a book 
| of great value to all who take an interest in such in- 
vestigation. It is collaterally an important aid in 
reading much of the historical part of Holy Scripture. 


Rector of St. 


From the Rev. Joun Haut, D.D., Pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, N.Y. 

This is a good, readable, and timely book on a snb- 
ject of great interest. Dr. Van-Lennep has conceived 
justly of what is wanted, and the publishers have 
given effective co-operation. Not the least of the 
services rendered to the race by our missionaries is 
their contribution to the literature of the Bible 





From the Rev. Howanp Crosny, D.D., 
the University of the City of New York. 

Dr. Van-Lennep’s “ Bible Lands” has the fullness 
and accuracy which will make it a permanently valu- 
able contribution to Biblical literature. It 1s an en- 
eyclopedia of Scriptural Orientalism, prepared from 
the careful observation of many years’ travel and 
domiciliation in the East. No man was better fitted 
| for this task than Dr. Van-Lennep, who, to a consci- 
} entious sense of the importance of the subject, has 
| brought to the work a mind imbued with Oriental 
learning and a heart aglow with reverential love for 
the work of God, This book must be found on the 
table of every earnest Bible reader. 


Chancellor of 


From the Rey. T. J. Conant, D.D., of the Bible 
Revision Committee 

The Rev. Dr. Van-Lennep, a missionary long resi- 

dent in the East, and an intelligent and conscientious 

observer, has written an entertaining 


book on Bible Lands 


| 

| vid instructive 

| , illustrating the Scriptures by 

|} existing remains of antiquity, and by customs and 

| usages still prevailing in those countries. In addition 

| to his own abundant opportunities for personal ob- 
servation, he has enriched his book by the judicions 
use of other trustworthy sources of information, Aside 
from the value of iis illustrations of Scripture, it is in- 
teresting and instructive to the general reader, as a 
fresh aud truthfal picture of Oriental life. 

| 


I have examined it with great interest and satisfac- | 


So long as our religion has its historical and geo- | 


tance is attached to positive facts, we welcome every | 
testimony in the customs of Palestine in confirming | 


CARRIAGES 


AND 


~ ROAD WAGONS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


| BRADLEY PRAY, & U0.,, 


25 Union Square, New York. 


HARVARD POCKET 
CIGARETTE ROLLER, | 


#1 00, Sent by mail,on receipt of 
price. POPE ID E°G CO., 
45 High St., Boston. 
KISHERMEN! 
y » y " , 
TWINES AND NETTING, 
MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


(# Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 
“ Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


. Do Your Own Printing! 


Pross for card 





EXCELSlon 






p labels, envelopes, etc, 
Larger sizes f 

Business Men do their printing and advertis 

ae ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure ar 4 


profit in Amateur Printing. The Gir! 
Printing i f 








oT 

Boy gneve great fun and make money fast as 
penning — e — for full ¢ = 
Tesses, type ifacture 


kK LSEY a co. Meriden, Cc cam 


re sses""" 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


mad ; s% 
S'TH ET, 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

HENRY HOE, Sour Acent, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


] ICK°S TASTELESS MEDICINES can 
now be had in all drug Ask for Circular, 


BIBLE LANDS. 


PENS. 





stores 





their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of Scripture 
v. Henry J. VAN-LENNEP, D.D. 
Wood Engravings and two Colored Maps. 
$8 oo. 


Illustrated with upward of 350 
8vo, 838 pp. Cloth, $5 00; 


EXTRACTS FROM RECOMMENDATIONS. 


| From the Rt. Rev. Artaur Cievetanp Coxe, D.D., 
Bishop of the Diocese of Western N.Y. 

Ié is fascinating as well as instructive. It throws 
new light on Holy Writ, and corrects much that has 
been imperfectly understood and incorrectly reported 
by mere tourists. It is the work of an expert, and 
not of a mere surface-observer. For this, as for all 
that enables us to read and understand God’s Holy 
Word more intelligently, we should be truly thankful, 


| 
| From the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntineron, D.D., Bishop 
of the Diocese of Central N. Y. 

It appears to have some special points of value: 1 
It includes a great deal of information which has been 
brought to light in recent explorations and discover- 
ies in several different departments of scientific re- 
search, bringing together results not within the reach 
of previous writers. 2. It is arranged on a natural and 
philosophical plan of classification. 3. It leaves out 
unimportant and superfluous matter. 4. The style is 
compact, clear, and engaging. I trust the work will 
have the great sale it deserves. 

From the Rt. Rev Bexsamiy H. Panpook, D.D., Bishop 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 

The book will take its place among the indirect but 
very valuable defenses of our revealed religion. 


From the Rey. M. B. Anperson, D.D., 
University of Rochester. 
A most carefully prepared and valuable work, us 
ful alike to the student of Holy Scripture and for 
the exact and curious knowledge of the East which 
it furnishes to the general historical student as well. 


President of the 


From Professor James Strrone, 8.T.D., of the Drew 
and Kditor of M'Clintock « 


Strong's Religious Cyclopedia 


Theological Seminary 


Dr. Van-Lennep’s long residence in the East entitles 
him to speak as an authority in the case, and gives 
great value to his rich and varie Ljllustrations, At 
the same time, these are so naturally woven together 
that the book is delightfully interesting even to the 
ordinary reader. 


From the Rev. Wuttsam M. Taytor, D. D., 
the Broadway Tabernacle, N 


Pastor of 


Dr. Van-Lennep’s recent interesting and valuable 
book on Bible Lands.- Extract from‘ Elijah the Prophet.” 


From the Rev. Joun F. Hunst, D.D., President of the 
Drew Theological Seminary 
[t is one of the very best works of its kind in exist- 
ence. I can recommend it as in every way adapted 
to the wants of all who wish to enlarge their knowl- 
edge of the countries named in the Scriptures 


From the Rey. Lyman Annort, Editor of Abbott's ** Re- 
ligious Dictionary.” 

Dr. Van-Lennep’s “Bible Lands” is one 
most helpful volumes to a student of the Bible 
ever published. It carries the reader to the Ori- 
ent, shows him the life and customs of to-day, 
which have not been greatly changed for 1800 years, 
and enables him to read the Bible in its light of other 
days. To one who really wishes not to make the 
Bible conform to modern theology, but to asceriain 
what it teaches, such a work is simply invaluable. Its 
very full Scripture Index makes it in fact an archao- 
logical commentary to the student ; while its classifica- 
tion, and its simple and unpretentious style, makes it 
a volume full of interest to the reader. 


of the 


HARPER 


Published by 


| 8" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 


& BROTHERS, New York. 


the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


| Climates. 


[| January 22, 1876. 


LUNDBORG’ S 
CaliforniaWater 






For the TOILETand BATH 


A delightful substitute for Cologne 


or Bay Rum. 
| Fragrant — refreshing 


Adapted for all seasons and 
arge bottles 75 cts. For sale by Druggists, 


HURPER' PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 


aavtine a 


There is no monthly Ma telligent read- 
ing family can less afford tu ate without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by American 
publication.—N. Y. 

| The most popular and, in its scheme, 
} inal of our Ma Nation 





irticles and mechan- 


any other 
Standard. 


the most orig- 


izines. 





The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
| mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
| number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
elev. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Examiner 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
| the subscription price of the paper. While sany 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 

contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
| eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
| price in the household economy it teaches. ~ Provi- 

dence Journal. 


EO —— 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be 
PREPAID, to any 
Canada, on recetpt 


sent for one vear, POSTAGE 
Subseriber in the United States or 
of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haxven's Magazine, Hauver’s WerKey, and Hatern’s 

Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazaneg, Wreexy, ov 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Clud of Fiver 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar commence 

with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 

| understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
the receipt ¢ f his order. 








with the Number next after 


Txems ror Apverrisine tn Hanren's Weexiy anp 
Harren’s Bazan. 





Harper's Weekl; Inside Pa 
| Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each inse 
Harper's Bazar 


#1 00 per Line; Cuts ar nd Disp Ly 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor) 


ves, $200 per Line; 


H.W. JOHNS’ PATENT, 


> Ee 
tn & Be § } ; 
pESS 2 seal ) 


“MATERIALS. ™ 


Roofing, Roof Coating, and Cement, for 


repainng Roofs. Roof Paint, Paints, «|| ¢o!- 
ors, ready mix Vire-Proof Coating, Boiler 
aud Steam-Pipe Coverings, Steam Pack. 
ing, Sheathing aud Lining Felts,&e. A 
ready for use, suitable for all climates, easily applied. 
Send for Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 

N. ¥. 








H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden 
pR_Rooek AGENTS, ATTENTION: 


Lane, 


subscrib- 

er proposes to open the fall campaign for 

hook selling by putting into the hands of his numer 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 
the public, viz.: Y LANDS; by the Rev. Hewry 

J. Van-Lennerr, D.D. 4 DICTIONARY OF Rl 

| LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and profes- 
sional use; by the Rev. LYMAN Annorr. The Great 
Religious CYCLOP_EDIA of Biblical, Theological, 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘Crinrock and 
Srrona. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS 
the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
able works. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 


— AVERY BILL, 
| Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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GOOD THINGS FOR THE POOR 


GOOD THINGS FOR THE POOR, |, (Copyright, 815, by Haneen & Bronms) | pierced the dismal air, and seemed to make it | And, recling forward, he made an attempt to 


~ | on quiver as with horror the hriek, t fa st et hie before him with | foot, but 

Wrixter, with its joyous holidays, its exhila- | | Te DE \ IL’ 1, ( i ALN. woman, Those who, hearing it, at once lifted | missing his blow, | tumbled over it prone upon 
rating sports, and its gay soci “a emmy =. — | their eyes to the window whence it came, di his face 
hard time and want to the on of the By EDWARD JENKINS, M_-P.. | cerned for a moment through the du i strug Accustomed though it to Lot 1 sights, 
whose suff rings and necessities are too apt to a | gling shadow ithin the casement, struggling | a thrill of hort ran tl gh tl mall grou 
forgotten by those who - wn thi ing of want ex- Avrnon or “Gryx'’s Bauy,” et with some unseen hands, struggling only an in that immediately forn n the foot Hiand: 
cept as itis ¢ only brought to their notic and | stant. for the next moment it s1 r through vere stretched } 
while our streets are filled with idle mendicants, Make a chain: for the land is full of bloody crimes, | the window, with a nd shriek more keen gabond ith } 
and the country swarms with worthless tramps | and the city is full of violence.—Ezexir. and terribl fi ick r tT the awf f 
who will not work so long as there is a chance with its head almost noiselessly 17 jecting 1} ( rh nd moti 
of getting food and shelter for nothing, there are LINK THE FIRST. sill of stone, turned over agai nd then dropyp ith maledictions, on 
hundreds of deserving ae in every large com- INNOCENCE AND DUTY. head-first witl lull t ton : , 
munity who will not ask for charity until reduced And t it lay. al f clot! nd « Ihen two or three trem! , laid hold of 
to the very las extremity. A little timely as I.—TWO FALLS IN ONE DAY. | Witt in three feet of the { a mn , oat 
sistance yw * m7 clo thing r fuel, judicious Ose February afternoon, just as the yeilow, | it was, a man who had been reel sp the street. | down decently over ¢ me foot hich o 
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the men and boys, the womeu and girls, who 
thronged together and stood there, with shocked 
faces and chilled hearts, shuddering at the spec- 
tacle I dare not describe, was a young woman in 
her teens, neatly and rather coquettishly dressed, 
carrying a milliner’s box. A minute before, she 
had been tripping rapidly along the street with 
a light step and jaunty air, her face brightened 
with a smile as she hummed to herself a familiar 
catch, Glued to the spot by a fatal fascination, 
she had seen all we have been describing; and 
now, when the silent men lifted the dead creat- 
ure, the sight was too much for the young girl to 
bear. Her face grew pallid, and she began to 
As she was about to fall, a young man 
her, caught her round the waist with his 
right arm—a right strong man—and said : 

**Hold up, my dear. Don’t look at it any 
more. Tere, I'll lead you out of the crowd.” 

Ile succeeded in getting her to a door-step, 
and fanning her with his hat, she soon began to 
revive. 

**'Thank you,” she said, trying to smile at her 
benefactor; ** 1 shall be better presently. ‘Thank 
you ever so much.” 

The face she turned up to the young man was 
a very sweet one. It was plump and full; the 
round cheek was evidently not often so colorless 
asit wasthen. ‘The delicate aquiline nose, cher- 
ry lips, and bright blue eyes, the fair long hair 
she left disporting about her shoulders, and the 
dainty little hat upen her head, altogether form- 
ed a striking picture—such a picture as in our 
dull city often makes an honest man turn round 
and, with a kindly wisn, say to himself, ‘* How 
pretty she is!” It was a modest face, too. The 
long lashes immediately drooped over the eyes 
under the young man’s ardent gaze, and the col- 
or began to gather in her cheeks as soon as she 
knew he was looking at her intently and did not 
mean to go away. 

**You are still seedy,” he said. ‘* Come, let 
me give you an arm and help you along. I dare 
not leave you like this.” 

His voice was rather deep and full. His face, 
though not a handsome one, was open and man- 
lv. His eyes were large and brown, ‘They seem- 
ed to speak frankness. She thought so, though 
she hesitated. London streets were familiar to 
her. She had trodden them unharmed, but she 
knew something of their perils. 

**T think I can manage,” she said, trying to 
get up. 

But her knees trembled, for the crowd was 
still there, and the police were taking notes over 
the body of the dead woman. It was clear the 
shock had unnerved the girl too much for so rapid 
arecovery. He held out his arm, and she took it. 

** Now,” he said, ‘* which way are you going ?” 

**'To Russell Square,” she said, ‘And there! 
I nearly left my parcel” (stooping to pick it up). 
**T am taking this laco to a lady at number fifty- 
two.” , 

**Ah! then you work in a shop, eh?” 

** Yes, Cutter & Chettam’s. But I think I 
can get on alone now. Please let goof my arm, 
Sir. Thank you very much; I don’t want to 
keep you,” 

**Oh, nonsense! I mean to see you now as far 
as Russell Square. Iam going to Bedford Row. 
Suppose you were to faint in the street and some 
wicked people were te get hold of you, and you 
80 pretty ¢ 

The world was too young to her for this obvi- 
ous stroke to set her on her guard, and at that 
moment her attention was diverted by the noise 
of the crowd coming close behind them. In the 
midst were the silent men bearing the dark, dread 
object. It recalled her terror, and she nearly 
swooned away. 

** Look here,” 
what you want. 
Ifere is a public.” 


stagger. 


saw 


said the young man, ‘*I see 
You must have some brandy. 

And he dragged her into the 
side bar of a public-house, and put her on the 
seat against the wainscot, 

**’'T'wo brandy-and-waters hot /” he said, ** and 
be quick, please. ‘The young lady is unwell.” 

The bar-maid, with her withering painted 
cheeks and garish dress, looked over the bright 
handles of the beer puinps and the tall bottles 
and the ranged pewters at the pretty face of the 
girl on the seat with a meaning leer. ‘Then she 
winked to the young man. He understood her 
directly, and his face crimsoned. ‘The devilish 
idea this woman—let us admit naturally in the 
circumstances and with her experience —had 
suggested to the young man had really not before 
crossed his mind. He was no greenhorn, no 
Christian, no moralist, no born gentleman—he 
was, in fact, a lawyer's clerk, who ought at that 
time to have been hurrying to his employer's 
offices in Bedford Row with the bundle of let- 
ters and papers that made his side pocket bulge 
somuch. At the same time he was not a roué. 

**Mind your own business, miss,” he said to 
the bar-maid. ‘‘A woman has just fallen out 
of window close by, and this young lady nearly 
fainted.” : 

**Oh! I see,” said the other, handing over two 
glasses of hot stuff. ‘One and fourpence, 
please. —A woman out of window, Mrs. Stingo,” 
she shouted through a small aperture behind her 
to some one in a back-room. ‘*‘ Another inquest 
for us, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

**Thank God!” cried a woman's voice. 

Other people who had witnessed the catastro- 
phe and found it too much for their feelings now 
began to pour into the outer bar, and called off 
the attention of the bar-maid from the young 
couple. ‘The young man drank his toddy like 
one who took kindly to it. The girl sipped it 
slowly. It soon began to revive her. Her blood 
grew warm, her eyes brightened, her cheeks 
flushed. She looked more boldly in her com- 
panion’s face, and her tongue, unloosed, spoke 
more readily and cordially to him. On his part 
he was not unaffected by the spirit. His glances 
at her face became more frequent and direct, 
and once or twice, in speaking, he placed his 








hand on her shoulder in a familiar way. Alas! 
she seemed not to notice it. Seeing she had not 
half finished her glass, he ordered a second to be 
prepared for himself. He was forgetting his pa- 
pers and his master. Her parcel was lying un- 
regarded by her side. At length, as they cach 
looked at the bottoms of their empty tumblers, 
they spoke of going. 

“Thank you,” she said, with brightening eyes. 
‘‘'That has made me feel ever so much better. 
Good-by.” 

She put out her hand and smiled. 

** Good-by ?” he said. ‘* Are you going to de- 
sert me so soon? How ungrateful youare! Let 
me walk part of the way with you.” 

Her face looked rather silly. When they got 
outside, the street seemed to reel about her. ‘The 
sounds struck upon her ear with confusing loud- 
ness; her eyes saw dimly and strangely in the 
dull darkness. And her steps—her steps were 
stumbling and uncertain! She grasped his arm 
tightly. 

** Hallo!” he cried. ‘* You've taken too much.” 

‘* Yes, I never took so much before. I feel 
ill. I can scarcely stand.” 

It was then that the Devil entered into the 
heart of Joseph Cray, and whispered to him that 
this young girl was now in his hands to do with 
her as he would. And the mind of Joseph Cray, 
after those two glasses of hot grog, was feeble to 
repel the insidious hints of the Evil One. ‘The 
girl clung to his arm, and spoke thickly in his ear: 

** You—you're so good. I like you so much, 
It is so kind of you to help me.”’ 

** Look here,” he said, laughing. 
know you can’t stand? You're not fit to walk 
about the street now. I must take you some- 
where where you can rest till you get better. 
Here, I'll call a cab, and take you to my place.” 

**Oh, you're so good—so good!” the poor girl 
cried, putting her arm around his neck, while the 
maudlin tears ran down her face. 

Joseph Cray held her up a moment, and hesi- 
tated. She was nearly insensible. The strug- 
gle within him was short. That which twenty 
minutes since he could have bravely withstood 
he had cast away the power to resist. He called 
a cab and lifted her in. She lay there now un- 
conscious. 

**T’o Pentonville,” said Joseph Cray, as he 
shut the door: and from that moment he was a 
lost man. 

And, my fair reader, virtuous and pure and 
gentle, from that day your sister, Luey Merton— 
herself fair and pure and sweet and gentle—from 
that day on forever was to know virtue and hon- 
or no more. 


“Do you 
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LINK ‘THE SECOND. 
CITIZENSHIP. 


I,--A MOST JUDICIOUS SCENE, 





THERE was some slight commotion, noticeable 
even amidst the everlasting stir and bustle of Lon- 
don, in the vicinity of the ‘* Wetted Whistle,” a 
public-house in St. Martin’s Lane, duly licensed 
by the Middlesex magistrates to retail wine, spir- 
its, and beer, to be drunk on the premises. 

From the alleys in the rear of that well-known 
trysting-place limp, dirty-looking women and 
drowsy, lousy-looking men had sauntered to the 
pavement, and there, on the strength of many 
meetings at the bar, were comparing notes upon 
the event that had drawn them together. ‘The 
rumors they exchanged were vague, and their 
comments of doubtful wisdom and indifferent wit. 
It was ‘‘ generally understood in well-informed 
circles” that an inquest upon the body of the 
womar who had fallen out of the window of 
No. - would be opened at eleven o'clock that 
morning by the Coroner for Middlesex, and that 
it would be held in the public room of the Wetted 
Whistle. ‘The appearance upon the scene of an 
inspector of police and two privates, who went 
into the public-house by its side door, tended to 
confirm this news. 

As these officials entered the house, they were 
received with marked deference by Mrs, Stingo. 
She had donned a silk dress, and a new cap of 
bright blue ribbons, all in honor of the day. 

** Well, Mrs. Stingo,” said the inspector, 
cheerily ‘‘here we are again! Two hinquests 
in one ‘ouse in a month is luck you don’t often 
meet with.” 

**No, to be sure,” said Mrs. Stingo, smiling 
graciously ; ‘‘hand we're deeply obligated to 
you, Mr. Hinspector, for bringin’ us the business. 
To be sure, that hother hacciden’ with the hor- 
ange peel (has they swore, though between you 
and me an’ the post, Mr. Hinspector, I believes 
the lemon peel which he left behind in the tum- 
bler wen ‘e went hout ‘ad more to do with it!) 
‘appened a little nearer the ‘ Buckle and Feath- 
ers’ than hit were to us; but, you see, they ha’n't 
got sich a commojus room for ‘olding a hinquest 
as our public room, let alone the respectability 
of our ‘ouse before theirn. But Big Gill, our 
bar-man, he measured the distance to the spot 
where the blood was last night, and this ‘ouse is 
three yards an’ a little hover nearer to us than 

So I hold we're by rights hentitled 


them. 
to it.” 

**So you are, Mrs, Stingo,” said the inspect- 
or, Wiping his mouth significantly with the back 
of his hand—a movement which, from habitual 
discipline, was closely copied by the rank and 
file—‘‘so you are, and your ‘ouse, as you say, 
is the most respectable ‘ouse for sich a hinquiry 
to be “eld in.” 
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** What ‘Il you have, gentlemen ?” replied the | 


landlady. ‘They're tryin’ work, them hin- 
quests, ain't they ?” 

**Ah!” replied the functionary, affecting to 
heave a sigh from his gigantic breast, ‘‘it’s try- 
in’ to the feelin’s o’ one’s ‘art, Mrs. Stingo. 
Sometimes I gets so nervous I can't skeersely 
stand.” 

**Ah! then you'll be better to take a quar 


tern o' gin, won't you? Mariar! three quarterns 
o’ gin for the gentlemen. And see, walk hin ‘ere 
an’ ‘ave it; nobody won't see you ‘ere.” 

The ofticer and his men entered the parlor, 
where, safe from observation, they could, with 
the aid of the stimulant, string up their shatter- 
ed nerves to the pitch of the strain they were 
about to endure. 

The bar outside was crowded with persons 
who had been summoned as jurors or witnesses, 
and who were preparing themselves in a similar 
way for the ordeal of the inquiry. 

Among these was a man in charge of a police- 
man. His face was grimy, and showed traces 
of blood. His head had been bound up with a 
dirty handkerchief. Over it was perched, in 
grotesque challenge of the laws of gravitation, a 
broken hat, whereof the lopsided rakishness was 
amusing to see. The poor wretch’s eyes looked 
red and bleary: you could scarcely believe such 
orbits to be capable of sight. His flabby cheeks 
were pale, his head shook, his hands trembled, 
he quivered on his legs. Indeed, he seemed so 
rickety and unbound that a by-stander had com- 
passion on him, 

** Hallo,” he said, ‘‘ you look seedy enough, 
my friend. Is he a witness?” 

The policeman nodded. ‘The man drew him- 
self up, and tried to assume a dignified air. 

** He looks as if he was breaking up. What ll 
you take, old fellow? Come, cheer up!” 

In an instant the man was enlivened. 

**Gin, Sir,” he replied, with a husky voice— 
‘gin; Old ‘Tom, if you please, with a dash of 
bitters.” 

His manner and tongue told of better days. 

** You’re under the weather, {i think,” said his 
benefactor, as he handed him the tonic. 

The man drained it in a moment, shook his 
head, drew a few breaths, as if he were recalling 
the aroma of the delicious lubricant which had 
passed down his throat, and looked somewhat 
re-established. 

** Ha!” he said, ‘if I could only have anoth- 
er, I should be set up for the day.” 

By-stander No. 2 volunteered to supply anoth- 
er, and he was set up for the day. 

‘* E's the ’usband of the diseased,” said the 
policeman, in a confidential under-tone, to By- 
stander No. 1. 

**You don’t say so! 
you take ?” 

Presently a middle-sized and middle - aged 
gentleman entered the house by the side door. 
Ile was portly and rubicund, and, by his appear- 
ance, gave no indication of his ghastly office. 
It was the Coroner—not the present, nor the 
last, nor any one you, my reader, may have 
known. Him Mrs. Stingo straightway encoun- 
tered with her best manners. 

**Good-morning, your washup!” she said, 
courtesying. ‘Glad to see your washup again. 
Hevery hetfort ’as been made, your washup, to 
harrange things accordin’ to your wishes. It’s 
not quite heleven yet, your washup. Will you 
step into the parlor ?” 

In the back parlor—not the bar parlor where 
the inspector and his men were refreshing them- 
selves— Mr. Stingo was waiting for the Coro- 
ner. On the table were decanters, glasses, and 
biscuits. 

**Glad to see your washup again!” said Mr. 
Stingo, a well-distended host of broad face and 
flabby cheeks. 

** Hem! well,” said the gentleman, ‘*‘ the busi- 
ness is not a pleasant one. A serious inquiry, 
my dear Sir. A serious inquiry.” 

** Ah, yes!” said Mr. Stingo. ‘* But then, you 
see, Sir, hif folks is to die by haccident, it ’elps 
along our livin’ has well as yours, Sir; don’t it 
now ?” 

‘The Coroner did not answer. He was a gen 
tleman, and he had a sensation that his position 
was not a dignified one at that moment. 

** What Il you take, yer washup ?” said Stingo ; 
” port or sherry i 

‘*Well, let me see,” replied the Coroner. 
‘* I’m a little out of sorts this morning. Dined 
with the Lord Mayor last night. Have you any 
of that ‘extra’ brandy I had when I was here 
last ?” 

** La! yes, your washup,” cried Mrs. Stingo ; 
‘*we keeps that for speshul friends.” And she 
produced from a mahogany case a square bottle, 
out of which the reviewer of mortality poured a 
generous dose, which he gently qualified with 
water. Mr. and Mrs. Stingo joined their visitor 
from pure motives of courtesy. 

‘The Coroner proceeded up stairs to the Court- 
room. It was a strange scene, and would have 
been amusing, separated from the tragical grounds 
of it. <A long low room, decorated with the in- 
signia of a secret society ; 


‘ 


Good God! 


What ‘ll 


at the end a dais, in 
the middle of which was a huge chair of abnor- 
mally high and broad back, adorned with curious 
emblems, and with a tendency to Gothie point. 
This was flanked by two other chairs of inferior 
size, but also Gothically and emblematically in- 
clined. Over the large chair was a painting of 
some mystery, formed by an eye, rays, and other 
circumstances which I dare not more particularly 
describe, lest it should seem to some of my good 
readers that I was profanely quizzing these sa- 
cred emblems, whereas I merely wish to indicate 
that they were there. A sort of altar stood in 
the corner, evincing the tabernacular and mova- 
ble character of the services to which the hall 
was dedicated. <A bundle of gilt-headed staves 
in the other corner seemed to import a harmless 
addiction to barbaric ceremonies. 

The Coroner occupied the great chair of the 
master, or whatever other eminent officer usually 
filled it with his august person and more august 


apron, The jury were arranged on one side. A 


table, generally devoted to convivial purposes, as 
its dinted surface proved, was appropriated by 
the Coroner's clerk and the reporters. 

A ghastly service, certainly, to which to put 
such a place! But there is no end to the variety 
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of uses to which a public-house may be perverted. 
From the ‘* Goose Club” upward, through every 
form of union, friendly and benefit societies, 
amalgamated or otherwise, to farmers’ dinners, 
to Masonic, Druidic, Odd-fellows’, and Forest- 
ers’ lodge meetings, to bar messes, charity balls, 
or the temporary worship of Dissenters, not to 
mention political committees at elections and 
Saturday ‘‘ free-and-easys,” the great room of 
many a public-house shifts its scenes with al! the 
comic and tragic consequences ofa stage. ‘T'ryst- 
ing-places of thousands of good and sober men, 
there should be written over their doors, along- 
side of ** Licensed to be drunk on the premises,” 
the stern warning of a peculiarly quiet and gen- 
tle judge, ‘* Men go into public-houses respecta- 
ble and respected, and come out felons.” 

This, then, was the scene in which the Coroner 
opened his court. His clerk had been refreshing 
himself at the bar with a mixture of ale and gin. 
The Coroner’s Court, therefore, held in this 
public-house half full of intoxicating liquor, con 
sisted of the following persons: the Coroner, 
who had taken brandy-and-water ; his clerk, who 
had taken gin and ale; the inspector of police 
and his men, who had taken at least a quartern 
of gin apiece; a foreman and eleven jurymen, of 
whom the majority had taken ‘‘ something” once 
or twice at the bar; and a number of witnesses, 
nearly all of whom had fortified themselves 
against errors of memory by doses of spirit ; 
lastly, there was the general public, prepared in 
the same way to bear the harrowing details of 
the evidence to be given. Thus it might be said 
that one chain linked together all these incongru- 
ous bodies; or, to change the figure, one spirit 
possessed them all. 

1l.—A BRIEF 


INTERJECTIONAL SHOUT. 


Will it ever strike the Legislature that there is 
something almost hideous in this practice of 
holding inquests in public-houses? Just con- 
sider a moment the indecency of the custom. 
Perhaps two-thirds of the deaths by violence or 
of a suspicious nature are caused by drinking the 
liquors sold at public-houses. And the publican 
body, which has already made money out of the 
stuff by which the deceased was killed, is invited 
to take a second haul out of the ghastly proceed- 
ings consequent on its enterprise. The present 
Coroner for Middlesex, who is not concerned in 
this recital, would, like many of his predecessors 
and colleagues, be glad, I doubt not, to see some 
provision made more conducive to the dignity 
of his Court and the gravity of its inquiries. ‘To 
witness this anomaly from year to year and nev- 
er to heed its impropriety is eminently British ; 
but there are not wanting proofs enough under 
heaven to show that they may too often mean 
eminently stupid and brutal. 





IIl.~-OF HONORABLE FAMILY. 


The proceedings have been formally opened, 
the jury sworn, and a postponement of the ‘‘ view” 
agreed upon until the police had given their ev- 
idence, those public guardians were examined. 

Their evidence was that, owing to information 

they had received, they had come to the spot 
immediately after the *‘haccident.” They had 
found the deceased quite dead. ( Description of 
her state, and other details not pleasant to pub- 
lish, for which see the Morning Register and 
other newspapers.) Inquiry had been made at 
No, It appeared a woman had been living 
there for some time of the name of Helen Bell 
house ; was supposed by the tenants of the house 
to be “‘respectable.” ‘That the previous after- 
noon she had been with two gentlemen in the 
front-room, her parlor—how they got there to 
be explained afterward—the bedroom being be- 
hind. She or they had ordered refreshments 
evidence of respectability a bottle of sherry, 
a bottle of Champagne, and a bottle of brandy 
further tokens of respectability). The gentle- 
men, who were unknown to the keeper of the 
house, had left it unnoticed during the confusion 
created by the accident. ‘The room showed signs 
of a scuffle near the window, but was otherwise 
neat and comfortable. The gentlemen had not 
been traced. But meanwhile a very important 
piece of evidence had turned up. Among the 
deceased's effects were books and letters prov- 
ing her real name to be Helena Hurlingham, and 
also a number of letters from a person named 
Hurlingham, who evidently was, or professed to 
be, her husband. They were well written and 
expressed, and indicated a person of superior ed- 
ucation, though of degraded character. By an 
extraordinary chance, the police had been obliged 
to remove to the station the man who, in a state 
of drunkenness, had, in the outrageous way be- 
fore detailed, stumbled over the body of the de 
In an old pocket-book found upon him 
his name was written, and there were three or 
four letters ina woman’s handwriting. The name 
in the pocket-book was Hurlingham. The let- 
ters were addressed to ‘‘ Mr. Hurlingham,” and 
were signed ‘* Helena Hurlingham.” They con- 
tained answers to claims for money from the man 
to the writer. One of them was read. It was 
only a week old. 


ceased. 


“Henry,—I send you the last £10 I have, and the 
very last you will ever get from me. I borrowed it 
from a gentleman last night. I have told them at 
Nibb’s* to take in no more letters for me, as I shall 
never go there again. You need not try to find me 
out, for I am determined you shall ne me again 
alive. You want to know where our poor child Celia 
is. You hound! I can scarcely hold my pen for rage 
and contempt of you. I know why you wish to get 
hold of her. You would sell her for a night's drink- 
ing, and make her, as you tried to make me, the min- 
ister of your vice. Oh! I think if you were here, I 
could stab you, and I warn you to keep out of my 
way. By God’s help, my poor, poor girl shall be hon- 
est. Take my advice, and leave her alone. I tell you I 
have a powerful protector, and he likes me. Good-by. 

“ Hecexa Hurcincuam.” 





ver see 


While the letter was being read, the miserable 


* A grocer in Notting Hill, 
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creature we have described passed through sev- 
eral changes of manner and feeling. He first 
looked with brazen assurance round the room. 
When the child’s name and the foul aspersion 
on her father were arrived at, he began to cower 
and tremble, and then subsided into silent maud- 
lin weeping. ‘This was the man suggested by the 
police to be the husband of the deceased wom- 
an, whose real name was undoubtedly Helena 
Hurlingham. 

After this evidence the man was put forward— 
certainly a man to look at. I have looked on 
wrecks by the sea-shore whose very desolation 
made one shudder. Such a wreck was he. He 
seemed to be fifty years old, or more; for his face, 
though flabby, was withered, and his eyes were 
sunken and his forehead wrinkled. He attempt- 
ed to steady his trembling head and assume a 
bold stare, but the effort miserably failed. His 
coat had been the coat of outward gentlemanli- 
ness. It was well cut, and once fitted him well, 
but it now sat loosely on the palsied limbs. It 
had but one button on the front; its frayed edges 
and shining seams and badly mended rents show- 
ed how the hard usage of shouldering walls and 
rolling in the gutter had tried its texture and 
There was no waistcoat beneath the 
garment—a want which had been partially con- 
cealed with the aid of a pin in the two flaps of 
the coat. ‘The wretched piece of silk which did 
duty as a neckerchief had long since lost its col- 
or, and the glimpse of shirt front which its slov- 
enly ease permitted showed only a yellow, dirty, 
and ragged apology for linen. 

Nevertlieless, as the man stood up, strengthen- 
ed a bit by his cordial, with his hand thrust into 
his breast, and his eyes fixed as steadily as was 
convenient upon the Coroner, you saw that he 
had at some time been used to the dignity of a 
gentleman. There was a shocking air of fallen 
fineness about him. 

‘* Who are you?” said the Coroner, briskly. 

The man started, and looked an instant indig- 
nantly at his querist, as if the sharp address had 
touched within him some long-lost chord of self- 
respect. 

*L beg your pardon, Sir,” he replied, with a 
certain dignity ; ‘* are you addressing me ?” 

I'he Coroner noticed the tone, and was re- 
proved, 

Yes, Sir,” he rejoined, 
me with your name?” 

** Certainly, Sir,” said the other, with a ludi- 
crous air of condescension. ‘* My name, Sir, is 
Lucius Shafto-Grenville Hurlingham.” 

** Any relation of Lord Shafto-Grenville, may 
I ask?” 

** Remotely, Sir; very remotely; in fact, as 
you may observe, too remotely to profit by it.” 

He waved his left hand in the air. ‘The little 
finger stuck out as if it had a jeweled ring upon 
it, but that had long ago become liquescent and 
gone down his throat. 

** May I ask, Sir, are you the husband of the 
deceased, Helena Hurlingham ?” 

**T am, or was,” said Mr. Hurlingham, putting 
out his dirty hand to emphasize the distinction— 
‘*T am, or was, the husband, Sir, of a certain 
Helena Hurlingham; but, as [ have not had the 
pleasure—I—lI mean the honor—of seeing the de- 
ceased, Sir, I am unable at present to say wheth- 
er she is my wife or not.” 

** Ah !—well, then, gentlemen of the jury, this 
would be a convenient time to view the body, 
which has been removed to the Marylebone dead- 
house.” 

It was not long before the Coroner, the jury, 
and several witnesses were standing beside the 
body of the dead woman, which had been laid 
boards and tressels...... The man came 
forward with a jaunty step and air, his hat on 
me side, and looked at ir. He, with that coun- 
so befouled and shameful, yet living; 
she, with those battered features, still and dead! 
Face to face with the bruised relics of his early 
love, with his wronged, neglected, blighted, and 
sinning love; and she, turning up the 
ghastly wreck of her beauty toward the man be- 
tween whom and her there had been wrongs too 
sad and evil to speak of! For a moment or two 
he gasped for breath, and caught for support at 
a by-stander, who shrank away. Then he took 
off his hat. ‘Then he noticed a slight derange- 
ment of her dress, and, with a gentle touch, put 
it right. Then for an instant he glanced at the 
left hand, where there still remained that token 
of so much faithlessness, crime, and sorrow—a 
wedding-ring. Then he looked at the face again, 
and, assuming a bolder manner, he put on his 
hat, and turning to the Coroner, said, 

Ye 8, by G , or, tl 

The jury turned away. 


its gloss. 


** Will you oblige 


out on 


tenance 


} ' 
alas. 


it’s the woman!” 
lhey had seen enough. 
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LINK THE THIRD. 
POSITION AND PROPERTY. 
I.—A DOUBTFUL ASPECT. 

Ow their return to the Wetted Whistle, the 
Coroner's Court was adjourned for refreshment, 
and the Coroner took his lunch, while the bar 
was filled with men whose feelings of sorrow or 
surprise at the frightful incidents of the case 
were allayed by anodynes concocted by the bar- 
maid. Mr. Shafto-Grenville Hurlingham was 
several times treated to a ‘* pick-me-up,” until 
his guardian, the policeman, began to fear that 
it would end in a set-me-down, and wisely check- 
ed the public generosity. 

—I own to the simplicity and attractiveness of 
the process of discharging any claim which we 
may imagine can be made upon us by some pe- 
eulnarly attentive 
porter, 
from the shop an article we have ordered, or 
who does a chore or two, or in an unwonted fit 
of diligence empties our dust bin, or has deliv- 
ered our coal, or has done nothing—I own to the 
attractiveness of discharging such a claim by of- 


cabman, or 
or the man who brings home to our house 


railway guard, o1 











fering the refreshment of a glass of wine or of 
beer to the object of our benevolence. But did 
you ever consider what the responsibility of that 
act is? Some people, who are ashamed to re- 
fuse a gratuity, give this because it is cheaper to 
do so, not caring one jot about the consequences. 
Perhaps they have never thought of watching a 
dust-cart down a street, and observing how, as 
at house after house the men took their toll of 
beer, they at length grew heavy and unfit for 
work, if not quarrelsome. The writer has him- 
self seen a well-known philanthropic member of 
Parliament, in his house at eleven in the morn- 
ing, hand a glass of wine to a man who, in dis- 
charge of his employer's orders, had delivered a 
tradesman’s parcel at the door. You may test 
for your own satisfaction, if you are not afraid, 
what this morning stimulant means—a temporary 
flush, a feverish hour, reaction aud thirst, a mud- 
dle of the brain—and you will understand how 
it is that a morning once commenced in this way 
too often ends in an evening of debauch or of 
stupid incapacity. At ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing you will now see the myrmidon of an adja- 
cent ale-house going the round of the rising pal- 
aces in South Kensington, and selling beer to 
the workmen engaged in the buildings. Were 
I the employer of those men, I would drub that 
rascal’s back until it ached again, for stealing 
away so early the wits of labor with his illegal 
peddlery. ‘They see it, and they buy it. It is 
brought to their work, and held to their mouths. 
But where are the police and the excise? ‘These 
morning and complimentary drinks are the day’s 
confusion and the night’s damnation. Or their 
effect may be slower and surer. They may only 
show their fatal influences when the pulpy and 
deteriorated frame has to fight the blue-devils 
who, long a-coming, have seized their prey at 
last. If you must give a man a gratuity, give 
him an obolus. Should he spend it in drink, 
you are acquitted. Or offer him a healthy meal. 
An he refuse that, you may bid him good-morn 
ing with a clear conscience. But your glass of 
wine or beer may be the fifth or the tenth of 
such deadly kindnesses, and you have helped to 
endanger the character, honesty, health—nay, 
perhaps the life of a man; and God knows that 
is a heavy burden to accept. 


Mr. Hurlingham’s appearance, when the in 
quiry was resumed, showed that influences had 
been at work within him of an elevating char 
acter; but it was demonstrated that he did not 
succumb to any thing short of extraordinary. 
When, some eighteen or twenty years since, this 
man had come back from Oxford, and strode 
the Park, a strong and beautiful youth, with 
**hyacinthine” locks, healthy complexion, and a 
noble frame, well displayed in handsome, fashion 
able clothes, all women looked at him with kindly 
eyes. You would never have believed it possible 
for any influence, however active or malignant, 
to transform him in the interval into this poor, 
rickety, foul, trembling, and degraded sot. If 
you wish to know what power had worked this 
awful miracle, walk into the next ‘‘ public,” and 
ask them to set before you an unopened bottle 
of what they call Cognac or Geneva, and if you 
are that way disposed, sit and muse upon the 
full power of the Genie which is shut up in that 
crystal flask. If you pull out the cork, it may 
rise with a horror that obscures the very light of 
That was the power that had seized 
on poor Hurlingham—*‘* Oxford Hurlingham,” 
second best cricketer, athletic, healthy, and fair- 
ly virtuous—and changed him, body and soul, 
into this human ghoul! 


heaven. 


IIl.—-MATES UNMATED. 


He laid his hat on the table, passed his hand 
carelessly through his disordered hair, sat down 
in a half-ashamed, half-defiant attitude on the 
seat assigned to him, and then, almost instantly 
changing his temper, brought his unbandaged 
eye round toward the Coroner, and winked at 
him. ‘The functionary was anxious to get on, 
and disregarded this compliment. 

** Mr. Hurlingham,” he said, ** it will be ne 
essary for me to examine you with regard to 
your relations to the deceased. I do not wish 
to pry needlessly into your history, which ob 
viously is sad enough, while your condition ex- 
cites pity. Perhaps you will tell us who 
this woman—this lady—was, and when she part- 
ed from you? You recognized her just now ?” 

** Stop, Sir. No more, I beg of you,” said the 
witness, putting his hands over his face, and 
shuddering. ‘If you will let me alone, I will 
tell you as shortly as I can her history and mine 
and if there is any young man here,” he added, 
in a familiar formula, ‘‘let him take warning 
from my experience 

—Very bad people have a curious habit, in a 
flush of maudlin sentiment, of unfolding the de- 
tails of their wickedness with a feverish candor 
for the moral benefit of mankind. In reading 
the confessions which are sometimes addressed 
to the public from the cell of the condemned, 
one can not but feel that, to point his moral, the 
criminal has stretched his recollections beyond 
their real limits, and painted his misdeeds in the 
strongest colors. Perhaps there is some solace 
in penning exaggerations which tend, at all 
events, to elevate him to eminence in the ré/e of 
life which he has played. 

Mr. Hurlingham’s story was very simple 

He was Mr. Lucius Shafto-Grenville Hurling- 
ham, son of the late Walter Hurlingham, Esq., 
of Greystone, in Warwickshire, who, dying before 
his son came of age, left the latter a fine country 
property of £4000 a year. Nineteen ye 
he had married Helena Conistoun, dau 
Lord Newmarket, a woman of great 
cleverness, and ambition. He was disposed to 
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ws since 
ghter of 
beauty, 








country life, she to the pleasures of fashionable 
In time this led to misunderstandings, 
quarrels, estrangements 


society. 
He used to leave he 
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in their city house and retire to the country, 
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pay for their amusements, he would, before long, 


where his time was spent between hunting and | himself need the Coroner's services, and desired 
brooding over the disappointment of their mar- | therefore to be well entreated of him and his jury. 


riage. She, on the other hand, keenly resented 
his indifference, and despised him for his lack of 
ambition. Heaven had never meant them for 
one another, and each was too proud to make 
concessions which have sometimes brought hap 
py community out of ill-assorted unions. 

One daughter had come of the marriage, beau- 
tiful as her mother, and beloved of both. 
a while his wife's extravagant expenditure began 
seriously to embarrass him 
to retire into the country. When she saw there 
was no help for it, she went; but she resigned 
herself only when it was inevitable, and she had 
already tasted the corroding anxieties of failure 
and narrow means. But her mortification at 
their retirement, and his at his embarrassments, 
found vent in frequent recriminations ; and both 
sought in this crisis of their fate a deadly con- 
soler. He threw himself into the wildest soc ely 
of the county. She, on her part, went wherever 
excitement could be found. One day, when she 
had gone to the races with a party of gentlemen, 
Mr. Hurlingham entered her boudoir, A key 
was lying on the table beside a lace handker- 
chief, evidently forgotten. It was the key of a 
small cupboard safe. Curiosity led him to open 
it, and he learned in the same moment that she 
was as faithless and weak as he. There were 
the brandy and glass and empty bottles, show 
ing she had contracted no temporary taste, and 
there also were letters which clearly proved her 
to have been guilty of worse sins. 

One meeting took place, in which those two 
people owned to each other their mutual wrongs 
and injuries—one meeting in which, after fierce 
recrimination, old sympathy revived for a few 
short minutes, and sorrow melted their 
almost to repentance. But from that meeting 
each returned to the consoling stimulant, and 
hope fled that home forever. ‘Two days after 
ward Mrs. Hurlingham disappeared with an offi- 
cer, having placed her child in some retreat which 
battled her husband’s inquiry. 

In the four years that ensued without a meet- 
ing, the remnant of his property had gone in 
gambling and drink, and he passed through that 
state which is the precursor of vagrancy—living 
on his friends. From bad to worse, from gen 
tleman to blackguard, from blackguard to cad, 
from cad to sottish outcast, had that man stead 
ily drunk his way downward, day by day, night 
by night, possessed by a hot, relentless demon of 
thirst, to satisfy which he would work while he 
was able, or borrow, or beg, or steal—through 
the snaky fires of de lirium tremens, wret king the 


hearts 


noble frame God had given him, and testing its 
marvelous tenacity, until it was well-nigh in- 
credible that the machinery of life should hold 
together, and the trembling fibres obey any in- 
struction of the lethargic soul. 

How low he had fallen! One day he met a 
well-dressed, bright-cheeked, middle-aged wom- 
an in the street, still handsome, and stopped her. 
She had a gentleman with her. 

** Helena!” 

She slipped a half sovereign into his hand, and 
turned away from the seedy-looking vagrant. He 
had taken an alms from his own wife 

He followed her to her and noted it. 
That evening her ten shillings went down his 
throat. was at her door, 
forced his way into hei rooms, and, between 
threats and entreaties, knowing the vile profes 
sion she was following, he agreed with her, in 
consideration of a regular payment, to let her 

For two years he lived thus, One thing 
ver could ascertain. Where was his child? 
His wife defied him with imprecations to endeavor 
to find out, sut his cunning had developed with 
the loss of better intellect He did find out, and 
was on the point of reclaiming the girl, for God 


** home, 


The next morning he 


alone 
he ne 


knows what fate, when her mother's vigilance 
outwitted him. From that time she had evaded 
him. He was told to write to a certain trades 
man's in Notting Hill, and did so, receiving re 
but the letters were taken 
away secretly, and he could never discover hes 


plies, as we have seen ; 
whereabouts— never until, lounging against that 
Martin's Lane, he had looked 
down upon her dead body 
That was the gist of 
dence, concluded at 


door-post in St 
and cursed it 

Mr. Hurlingham’'s evi 
half past six o'clock; and 
when it was finished, the inquiry was adjourned, 


II.—OFFICIAL AND CENSOR, 


The police requested an 
week, to make inquiries fo 
who had been in the room with the woman when 
she took her fatal leap. An 
accordingly agreed upon, and the jury dispersed 
I will relate barely, and without comment, a few 


of the evening 5 sequences 


adjournment for a 


the two gentlemen 


adjournment was 


Our Coroner, deeply moved by the thrilling 


g 
stretched his arms uy 
ward, and felt hungry as he brought them down 
again, looked at his 
panion of the rotund sphere against which it was 
wont to beat. 

‘Past seven o'clock,” he 
not dined 

His inner man, in all its ducts, 


disclosures of the day 


and watch, a worthy com 


said; *‘and I have 


arteries, vein 


’ 
and vessels, protested in the name of science 


against this rare this anomalous cireum 


stance His wife and daughter had obtained 
for that evening, as he knew, the favor of an 
order for a free box from some poor manager at 


one of the theatres—a favor which official loun 
gers and literary men are too apt to look upon as 
provisions of some beneficent deity—to be enjoyed 
I know not what claim the Ce 

oner for Middlesex had upon the manager of the 
theatre—unless, indeed, the latter felt that, if 
things were to go on as they had been going with 
him, and he continued to fill half his house every 
night from a free-list of peovle perfectly able to 


free of expense, 
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After | be spoiled by waiting 
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However, our Coroner was well assured that at 
precisely six o'clock his genial partner and het 
congenial offspring had seated themselves at ta- 
ble, to the soup, soles, and leg of mutton which 
had been prognosticated at breakfast-time. In 
one point, at least, he could always rely upon the 
affinities. Lis family never permitted a meal to 
a princiy le of his « 
quoted and as often enforced Stic king to this 


wh, ott 


He implored her | rule, man shall live juicily, and not in vain. 


At this moment—I 


the Coroner's watch | 


mean the moment when 
id reached the bottom of 
its fob, and had subsided 
aloft, as a ship on the heaving billows, by the 
great llection of one 
more leg of mutton lost forever had aroused—at 
this moment, I say, the correspondent reporter, 
and leader-writer of the Morning Register ad- 
dressed the hesitating official 

** Where are 

**That is just what | 
Bughy. This inf—, I 
case has upset all my plans 


rain, after being raised 





sigh which the tender re 


to dine?” 
don't 
mean, 


you going 
dear 


} 


know, my 


this melancholy 


I was going bome 
to leg of mutton at six, and then we were all 
booked for the S ecping Huntsman 
my luck. People will either die at such incon 
venient times, or the inquest will go on at such 
unreasonable length, that really one’s life is hard 
ly worth living 

oe pity you, Coronet 


It’s always 


And you only get a 
thousand a year? 
“Ah! 


There's the Home Secretary gets five thousand 


society always underpays its best men! 
a year; and if man were measured by man, he 
and I would have to exchange places, though I 
doubt if he is even fit for this one. 


** Well, but—dinner What do you sav to 
Halford’s? The best nook in London. Only 
up the street Formerly chef to the Governor 


General of India. Such curries as England can 
not equal 

** Enough; I know him well. A place to be 
cultivated and had in reverence. I never 
tion it to any one 


men 
It is too good a place for 


common men Hiow did you get to know of it? 
**Come, I won't stand much of that before 
dinner. We had better go. 
‘*Yes, we'll go Good-night, Mr. Stingo 


good-night, Mrs, Stingo; we shall meet, I trust, 
this week. By-the-way, my good friend, 
have you any more of that particular brandy ? 
My nerves have heen dreadfully tried to-day 
**Certainly, Sit Will you come into the pat 


lor, Sir? will your friend walk in too, Sir ?—Yout 
' 


day 


servant, Sit 
** Oh, he'll walk in 
stuff as you have there 


walk into //ades for such 

A most special tipple, 
my dear Bugby.” 

The two gentlemen had thus, would 
have expressed it, *‘ taken a tonic,” and they de 
parted forthwith for Mr. Halford’s 
The dinner was eaten with a zest that did th 
tonic credit, each consuming a bottle of the good 
claret there to be had, and at half past nine they 
were full and comfortable 

** Bugby,” said the 
There i . 
especi lly claret like this (or rather, to be more 
exact, like that Le 
a loving and 
gift of God 
well know it is of its nature to be 
cohol, of that spirit which excites 
tivity all the tiss 
ach that circulation and a 


as they 


restaurant 


Coroner, *‘ we have dined 


well but one thing wanting 


ville), judiciously warmed by 


ippreciative hand, is a good wine, a 
But vou 
deficient of al 
to natural ac 


while you are drinking it 


ves, and induces within the stom 
imilation—” 
** Pray stop, my dear Coroner! I hav 
tably within 
me, layer upon layer, every intersti filled 1 
Why should you, even in im 
agination, seek to disturb this peace within 1 
Let it repose 


ve enten 


my dinner, and it is resting comfor 


with noble wine 


** True, my son It was to this I was coming 
repose Repose is the secret of all art nth 
Renaissance particularly to be desiderated oft 
architecture, of sculpture, of painting, of decora 


l of dining It is that I would attain 
Lhere i 
cn can a re if 


Waiter, * Old 


tion, ane 
It must in our case be assured 
uid born of Erin wl 


have some punch 


1 iy 
Let u 
Jami on 
punch for two 

By half past ten, having turned up their third 
tumblers, the Coroner and the 
gled to their feet, and left tl 


journalist strug 


* restaurant mm in 


arm The holder of the ancient and dignified 
office, recalling the circumstance that his wife 
and daughter would not | t home at so early 
an hour, saw no reason for forestalling them 
He dropped in at a favorite club, where the even 
ing air was corrected by anoth punch 
I regret to write that it was not » inn the 
morning that his faithful spouse t daugl 





undignified ascent to | bedroom 


than that of his wit 


ter aided hi 
on rather worse 


ness of the day before 

As for Mr. Bugby, he was a trained sybarite 
When he had refreshed himseif with a cup of tea 
in a Fleet Street haunt, and had again washed 


man with some brandy and seltzer, he 
und wrote for the Mo 
h put the Alliance in ecstas 


cried the V rning he tale 


ment of th 


his innet 
sat down 


article whi 


ving Register an 


** How appalling, 


the dén ue dread cata 


on paper, "1 


trophe! Beauty, wealth, position, honor, virtue, 


all undermined by the canker, Daink—topplir 
in one fell and di trou 


down a whole family 


swoop.* Out of respect for the noble race whe 
name | been unfortunately dragged to ul 
inquiry, and of the vast circle of friet imal ae 
quaintance , of which the fair, the er wing, tl 
talented Mi { onistoun was » conspicnons ' 
ornament, we forbear from too minute an analy 
sis of the strange facts ught out before the 
worthy Coronet Nothing could exceed the de 
icacy ‘with which he regulated this part of the 
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case. 
ing prominence in this astounding history? It 
is the solemn fact—hearken, O satellites of Bac- 
chus and Silenus!—that the origin of this sad 
declension, the root and cause of the lively sor- 
rows which hang as a cloud* over this illustrious 
family, the motive power of that facilis descen- 
sus to humiliation and death, the fons et origo 
mali, was the demon of strong drink! Truly 
did the wise man say, ‘ Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging.’” 

And Bugby wept real tears over his own flabby 
and flatulent sentiment. 


sciitcitiniimnaaiiaia 
LINK THE FOURTH. 
BUSINESS. 
I.—AN INJURED INNOCENT. 

On the morning after the inquest a pretty 
breakfast table was spread in a richly furnished 
room in Belgravia. ‘The house which inclosed 
this room—a scene of exquisite comfort—was 
from the scraper to the topmost chimney, inside 
and out, a standing advertisement of wealth, 
and, one may add, of wealth tastefully expended. 
The architect and decorator had conspired, by 
request, to produce the most extravagant re- 
sults; Messrs. Johnstone ard Jeanes had re- 
ceived orders to make the costliest combinations 
of upholstery materials that could be worked into 
a tolerably large mansion, and had done their 
best to fulfill the task. And when one adds that 
Christie Manson’s rooms had furnished the mod- 
ern pictures, and Mr. Agnew the other gems of 
art, there can be no question about the taste of 
the owner and his indifference to expense. 

We are, however, little concerned with the 
aspect or the furniture of this gorgeous resi- 
dence, and for further information must refer 
the reader unfamiliar with Belgravian mansions 
to the three-volume novels whose authoresses are 
so intimate with that locality, or to the advertise- 
ment of Mr. Gouldsmith, when, as occasionally 
happens, the dread ghoul of bankruptcy enters 
the pale of that aristocratic reserve. Our con- 
cern is with the occupants of this breakfast- 
room at about nine o'clock on the morning in 
question. 

‘Three persons, evidently father, mother, and 
daughter, were seated at the round table. A 
plate laid for a fourth showed that another mem- 
ber of the household was expected. ‘The father, 
a gentleman of about fifty-five or sixty years of 
age, with the long face, high cheek-bones, prom- 
inent nose, and well-determined features general- 
ly of a Western or North of Ireland Scotchman, 
was plodding through his Zimes with a pertina- 
cious doggedness indicative of a sense of duty. 
And indeed that did oppress him; for Parlia- 
ment had lately met, and he was Mr. Bighorne, 
member of Parliament, and of the firm also of 
Bighorne, Swill, Pewter, Ball, & Juniper, the 
eminent distillers, who could scarcely walk a 
street in London without seeing the name of 
their firm blazing in letters of gold en certain 
houses, 

No doubt it was a proud thing for King Lewis 
of Bavaria, in his latter days, to cireumambulate 
Munich, and to read in almost every street the 
bronze or gilt inscriptions which celebrated his 
own magnificence; but what must be the satis- 
faction that swells the bosom of a private citizen 
who, in whatever city or town or village of the 
United Kingdom he may happen to alight, be- 
holds the evidences of his popularity, if not of 
his greatness, brilliantly emblazoned on the most 
frequented of its places of worship ? 

Passing by the handsome, motherly woman 
who, to use the language of modern fiction, 
** presided over the tea-urn,” the eve lights upon 
the third member of the party with a sense of 
complete satisfaction. ‘The oval, sweet, yet firm- 
ly featured face, with that noble wealth of orig- 
inal hair wreathed up in plaits and curls upon 
the symmetrical head in Grecian fashion, the 
slightly aquiline nose, exquisite mouth and chin, 
the skin mantled with a complexion purely and 
gloriously English—all this made Miss Emily 
Bighorne (bother her patronymic, and may she 
soon change it for a better!) a subject of admira 
tion which could well endure the rivalry of the 
artists who had showered their works upon the 
home of the wealthy distiller of British brandy 
and gin. This young lady was of the advanced 
age of four-and-twenty, and single, though every 
one knew she was as good as £100,000 to her 
happy possessor on the wedding-day ; but Miss 
Emily had opinions, a mind, and also a will of 
her own, and these were unfavorable to the ad- 
dresses of fashionable galiants. She believed in 
a modern chivalry, but at present it had ap- 
proached her only in the shape of Quixotic idiots 
or Vulgar Sancho Panzas looking for a kingdom. 

Just now she was studying the Libera/, a jour- 
nal of unpronounced radical opinions. 

*Papa,” she said, suddenly, “‘do you see 
that?” 

* What?” 

**An inquest: on whom do you think? On 
a daughter of Lord Newmarket! She must be 
an elder sister of your favorite aspirant, the Hon- 
orable Captain Conistoun.” 


**Good heavens! Has she turned up again ?” 


“Then you knew about her, papa? And 
yet—” She paused, 
** Knew what about her, my dear? It was 


not much to know. She has been a great grief 
to her family ; I know that.” 

**Well, the Captain bears it very well, and 
scarcely takes it to heart as seriously as he might. 
Do you know the reason of her misfortune 2” 

**No, nor do I want to know. It is a pain- 
ful and disagreeable subject, my dear, especially 
for you to discuss.” 

** For me to discuss, indeed!” said Miss Em- 
ily, tossing her head. ‘*My dear father, why 


Sic! 


But what is it that stands out in terrify- | do you treat women like children? If you could, 


| you would have kept my mind in long-clothes 








while my body was growing to womanhood. 
But listen! ‘he day before yesterday Mrs. 
Bellhouse, a disreputable person, who had been 
drinking with two men in a room in St. Martin’s 
Lane, threw herself out of a window almost upon 
a drunken man who happened to be passing, and 
who turned out to be her husband.” 

‘*Merey on me!” said Mr. Bighorne, drop- 
ping his paper at this bald epitome of the facts, 
while his good lady wrung her hands in horror. 
They both remembered perfectly the handsome 
young couple, who, eighteen years ago, were so 
well known in the fashionable world. ‘* Did 
you ever hear of such a thing? How horrible!” 

**Isn't it?” said Miss Emily, very quietly, but 
with the faintest tone of sarcasm, ‘* especially in 
a family of distinction; and the whole story is 
out, all about their early life, and her fall, and that 
sort of thing. And do you know what did it all ?” 

‘“*T haven't the least idea,” said Mr. Bighorne, 
shyly, and not quite truthfully, for he was afraid 
of what was coming. 

** Well, father, it was BRANDY!” replied Miss 
Emily, with rude emphasis, and looking at her 
father with a flushed face. ‘* Brandy, and then 
gin. What do you think of that, father?” 

Miss Emily was a very intense young radical 
indeed, and, like all radicals, sometimes intense- 
ly disagreeable—quite beyond the power of her 
father’s respectable Liberal-Conservative Govern- 
ment. He looked at her with severe eyes. Mam- 
ma stepped in. 

‘** Emily, have not I commanded and entreated 
you not to make those offensive allusions ?—and 
to your own father, Emily, and in his own house, 
and in the presence of your own mother, too!” 
There were indignant tears on Mrs. Bighorne’s 
cheeks. 

“Oh! papa, mamma!” said Emily, standing 
up and looking at them, ‘I can’t tell you—I 
daren’t tell you how I feel about it. These things 
cut me to the heart, and if I were to say all I 
thought, you would never love me again.” 

** Hush, Emily,” said her father, who loved her 
as the apple of his eye—an apple just then some- 
what dimmed with a dew of mortification ; ‘you 
are utterly wrong and perverse and oversensitive. 
That Hiton Square parson has preached you 
into a morbid state of mind, which I trust will 
soon be healed by your own natural common- 
sense. I have repeatedly explained to you that 
whatever evils may result from the use of my 
manufactures is not due to any action on my 
part, but to the voluntary abuse, by separate in- 
dividuals, of an article which, like any thing else, 
if used in moderation, is harmless and good.” 

‘**T wish I could think it were harmless and 
good,” replied Miss Emily. ‘* But even then, 
papa, you have never explained to me why it is 
necessary for you to buy up or build so many 
public-houses of your own. If it were not for 
your money and activity, I don’t believe there 
would be enough of men with the means to take 
up house after house, as between you distillers 
and brewers is being now done. Surely it is your 
money which is directly encouraging the traffic, 
and it is your instrument that actually holds it 
to the people’s mouths.” 

**You are very complimentary, miss,” replied 
the distiller, looking harassed ; ‘* but again I as- 
sure you I have nothing on earth to do with it. 
I provide a good article, and, as a man of busi- 
ness, I am obliged to take the usual methods of 
selling it. If I were to rely solely on wholesale 
transactions, my rivals would soon run away 
with my business. I simply follow the ordinary 
course, and have no responsibility whatever for 
other people’s weaknesses. Let us drop the sub- 

ect.” 

** Oh, father,” said Emily, solemnly, as he drew 
her to him to close the controversy with a kiss, 
‘*unhappily, the subject won't drop for any of 
us; and here it comes,” she added, in a quick 
low tone, ‘* on two legs, and late for breakfast.” 

And breaking away from her father, Emily 
stood up to salute a tall young gentleman, per- 
haps two years younger tlian herself, whose hand- 
some features, strongly resembling her own, were 
pale and almost ghastly. 

‘*Why, Henry,” she cried, looking at him, 
** what is the matter with you? Are you ill?” 

**No,” he replied, disengaging himself and 
kissing his mother. ‘‘It is nothing. I have 
had a bad night.” 

“So you have, dear, I heard you pass my 
room door at three o'clock,” replied his sister, 
with affectionate cruelty. Master Henry en- 
deavored to look occupied with bread and butter. 

** At last, Henry!” said the senior, ‘* A quar- 
ter to ten, and you solemnly engaged to be in 
the counting-house punctually at ten every morn- 
ing. You are hopeless.” 

“I’m afraid I am, Sir,” answered the junior, 
affecting to eat some breakfast, though it lay al- 
most untasted before him. ‘‘I'm afraid I am,” 
he repeated, with a sigh. ‘* Mother, some more 
tea, please! I was out late last night at Conis- 
toun's.” 

**Oh, well,” said the father, glancing at Em- 
ily, and somewhat mollified, ‘* boys will be boys, 
I fear.” And with that comfortable and philo- 
sophical reflection, he was lost between the sheets 
of the Times again. 


’ 








II.—A BUSINESS CONDUCTED WITH SPIRIT. 
The firm of which Mr. Bighorne was the sen- 
ior partner was one of the most energetic and 
successful in the spirit trade. Beginning forty 
years before, as mixers, diluters, and sweeteners 
of pure spirit, to create the noxious pleasure 
called gin, they had gradually pushed their 
business in every quarter and extended it to the 
distilling of spirit and manufacture of brandy. 
They paid nearly a million sterling a year to 
the excise, thus finding the country on an aver- 
age about one-eightieth of its revenne—a fact 
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which, on the face of it, entitled them to the po- 

sition of being its most valuable citizens. ‘That 

would be the view of an economist; but a thick- 
| headed though warm-hearted enthusiast, inquir- 
| ing further into the benefits conferred on society 
by this great firm, would have boldly said that 
they were dearly bought. This splendid sub- 
scription to revenue represented « manufacture 
of two millions of gallons per annum of spirits 
above proof, which would produce I dare not say 
how many hundreds of thousands of gallons of 
nutty brandy and cream gin. 

Were the enthusiast aforesaid, as he is sure to 
do, to follow the thousands of hogsheads or the 
millions of gorgeously bedizened and sparkling 
bottles turned out by this firm to their destina- 
tions by land and sea, and down to the ultimate 
stomach of that notorious insatiable, ‘* the con- 
sumer,” he might—might! nay, wou/d—return 
with a demonstration nothing could shake, that 
this million gained to the revenue had cost the 
country, in wasted wages, lost means, bankrupt- 
cies, shipping disasters, railway accidents, wrecked 
lives, murders, assaults, crimes unmentionable 
and innumerable, and general demoralization, 
with their resulting expenses, as good as ten or 
twenty millions sterling.* In truth, every year 
Messrs. Bighorne and Company, for their own 
profit, turned out a product which did as much 
damage in the world as many a plague or revo- 
lution. I state this as a serious proposition 
based upon facts, and unexaggerated, 

That was a fact to which Mr. Bighorne’s con- 
science was alive, but the responsibility for which 
it denied. ‘That was a fact which the Chancel- 
lor of her Majesty’s Exchequer knew, but which 
he pleaded that, in the peremptory claims of a 
revenue-raising patriotism, he could not afford 
to recognize. ‘That was a fact patent to every 
thoughtful member of the party in Parliament 
among whom sat Mr. Bighorne, but it never 
lessened him in their esteem, or choked them at 
his brilliant entertainments. That was a fact 
clear to some hundreds of respectable, worthy, 
aristocratic, high-minded representative gentle- 
men, who went into the lobby to establish, con- 
firm, and extend Mr, Bighorne’s capacity of 
contributing to the revenue out of his percent- 
ages upon drunkenness, death, and crime. But 
it was plain to them all that not a shadow of 
blame attached to Mr. Bighorne or to any one 
of themselves, for people’s abuse of an article too 
easily abused; and they consequently referred 
the startled reformer to the regenerating influ- 
ences of Christianity and culture, and stood to 
Mr. Bighorne as an eminently rich, humane, 
conservative, and most Christian friend, with 
a vested interest which it would be both * plun- 
dering and blundering” to disturb. 

As for Mr. Bighorne, he claimed to be no more 
chargeable with the consequences of his business 
than the baker who sells the loaf that chokes a 
too greedy man. 

But we must really inquire, How did this great 
firm build up and how does it continue to in- 
crease its enormous business ? 

The truth is that the popularity of the *‘creamy 
gin” and ‘‘ nutty brandy” depends in a very small 
degree on any inherent superiority of those spir- 
its. It is true that there is much in maturing, 
mixing, coloring, and sweetening the original dis- 
tillation, but, after all, you come back to the same 
white dew, condensed and dripping, drop by drop, 
in crystal spirit. But the two great agencies of 
Mr. Bighorne’s suecess—for he was the head of 
the firm in more senses than one—were adver- 
tising and ageney. The world was nearly as full 
of the attractions of Bighorne’s gin as of Holio- 
way's pills, and there was not a district in the 
metropolis or in any great town where Mr. Big- 
horne’s agent, in the shape of a publican en- 
sconced in a gorgeous gin-shop, did not dispense 
the two seductive cordials, Let the truth come 
out, and let these gentlemen bear the responsi- 
bility of it. ‘They are not mere wholesale pro- 
ducers, who sell their wares, and can fairly say 
they are not concerned whether these go to heal 
at the hospital or to destroy in the public-house. 
The exigencies of a trade in which competition 
is so keen oblige brewer and distiller, for their 
lives, to create and push the business. ‘The or- 
dinary laws of supply and demand are not re- 
garded. ‘The trade is forced. For example, 
were it not for the capital of these vast firms, 
whose agents are always on the look-out for a 
chance to acquire a new vested interest in the 
demoralization of society, who will believe that 
Regent Street, Westminster, or Whitechapel Road 
would be filled with the expensive establishments 
which make them so brilliant and so damned at 
night? And what are our magistrates about that 
they permit their brother magistrates, in the hor- 
rible rivalry of this destructive trade, to over- 
whelm neighborhoods like these with pover- 
ty, crime, and sorrow? ‘The £4000, £5000, or 
£10,000 which starts a public-house is rarely 
found by the creature who stands behind the 
bar; it comes out of the same pockets as the 
£1000 subscriptions to restorations of cathedra!s, 
new churches, and to the conversion of the Dyak, 
the Carib, or the Iroquois from naked savagery 
to the English Bible, the English coat and hat, 
and English fire-water. 


11l.—HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD. 


When breakfast was over, Mr. Henry Big- 
horne, whose uneasiness had throughout excited 
the sharp attention of Emily, signaled to her to 
follow him, and led the way to his own room at 
the top of the house. There she found every 
thing in confusion, as if he were about to pack 
up for a journey, and she noticed that he had 
not used the bed. 

‘** Henry,” she said, *‘ what's the matter? You 
are dreadfully ill. Something has happened. I 
never saw you like this.” 





* Vide W. Hovle, Waste of Wealth. etc.. etc. 
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‘* Something Aas happened,” replied he, gloom- 
ily, “‘and I am going away.” 

‘*Going away! Where?” 

**Oh! any where. Iam not certain just now. 
But if they ask you, you had better say I have 
gone down for a week’s hunting with Conistoun.” 

“I'll do nothing of the sort. ‘Tell me what 
all this means.” 

‘* Emily,” he said, putting his arm round her 
waist and resting his hot cheek against hers, so 
delightfully cool and smooth, ‘don’t ask me, 
love, for it is impossible to tell you. But I’ve 
got into a scrape, and there’s a bigger man con- 
cerned in it, and for his sake I must be off, at all 
events fora time. No one must know where I 
am; so I sha’n't tell vou, because you wouldn't 
tell a lie for any body, and they might put you 
on your oath, you know.” 

**Oh, what is it?” cried Emily, clasping his 
two hands and looking him in the face. ‘* What 
have you been doing? Oh, Henry! Henry!” and 
those lovely sisterly arms went round his neck, 
and she drew this weak fool to her noble bosom 
with all the strength of a motherly affection. 
Master Henry’s mind was not in what is termed 
** good form,” and he felt just then that he was a 
pitiable fellow and a most unfortunate one; so 
he began to ery, and Emily, like the recording 
angel, cried too, and the tears of love and of 
feeble hypocrisy flowed together. 

—Tears? Ah! tears of a tender loving wom 
an, in whose heart the angel Virtue ever sits en- 
throned—tell me where you can find such gems 
as these? Man, beast, brute, savage, when you 
see these pearling her cheeks, stand still and 
watch the only drops from the great river of 
Celestial Mercy that ever take material form on 
earth, and stay your passion, or your wrath, or 
your cruelty, or your suspicion before those pre- 
cious tokens of heavenly purity and grace. If 
they are the outcome of sorrow for thee, O erring 
man! fall down and catch the holy water, if per- 
chance it may wash some black spot out of thy 
soul, and think what glorious mercy they ex- 
press. No man can shed such tears as these— 
welling forth as pure as ever from the fountain 
you may have shaken and broken and stirred 
up with your foul or ferocious abuses, but which 
still sends forth a crystal stream of forgiving 
love. © blest evidences of heavenly mercy! to 
think that men should wantonly blind themselves 
to your loving and gracious influences—sweeter 
than the sweet influences of the Pleiades! ‘lhe 
heart that willingly drinks in your gentle show- 
ers should surely send up some healthy growth 
of goodness and of immortality !— 

‘The relations between this sister and brother 
were of a peculiar kind. It is hard to say it; 
but it is true, and is, I fear, not the only case of 
the sort—that althongh Mr. Henry Bighorne 
was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Bighorne, there 
was little sympathy between him and his pro- 
genitors. Emily had a good deal of the force 
and resolve of lier father and of the common- 
sense of her mother; and the affinity of temper 
had fostered a deep affection between them. 
But Henry was one of those irregulars who some- 
times appear in families, and are said by physi 
ologists to recall some forgotten type of ancestry. 
Indeed, I have been gravely assured by an em- 
inent ontologist that he knows—in English fami- 
lies who can trace their lineage for long genera- 
tions—of cases in which some unremembered 
Chinese or Malayan of the line has inconven- 
iently turned up again in a living son or daugh- 
ter. In Henry's case the anterior ancestor must 
have been a mild, beautiful, well-intentioned, 
bright, and capable person, but deficient in the 
firmness which gives all qualities their coherence 
and force. He was a young man of fine culture. 
His Greek and Latin verses at Eton were said 
to have shown much more than mechanical pow- 
er. When he went to Oxford he was conspicu- 
ous for his love of the ‘‘ humanities,” his preco- 
cious judgment, his mastery of literature, not 
merely in the dead but in living languages. 
Knowing what he is now, you may be amazed 
to hear that his life at the University was sin- 
gularly pure and quiet. Emily was his con- 
stant correspondent, and such a correspondent 
was like an ‘‘anchor within the veil.” One 
would hardly be prepared to credit the fact that 
in three fatal years this harmless and even prom- 
ising boy had been changed into a debased and 
morbid roué; but it is as true as Gospel, and 
you can, if you please, have a sight of the genie 
that worked the transformation. 
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MODES OF DYING. 

Avevustus Casa chose to die in a standing 
position, and was careful in arranging his person 
and dress for the occasion. Julius Cesar, when 
slain by the conspirators in the Capitol, concealed 
his face beneath the folds of his toga, so that his 
enemies might not see the death pang upon his 
countenance. Siward, Earl of Northumberland, 
when at the point of death, quitted his bed and 
put on his armor, saying, ** It becomes not a 
man to die like a beast.” Maria Louisa of Aus- 
tria, a short time before she breathed her last, 
had fallen into an apparent slight slumber, and 
one of the ladies in attendance remarked that 
her Majesty seemed to be asleep. ‘* No,” replied 
she; ‘*1 could sleep if I would indulge repose ; 
but I am sensible of the near approach of Death, 
and I would not allow myself to be surprised by 
him in my sleep; I wish to meet him wide 
awake.” Lord Nelson, on receiving the fatal 
shot, said to Captain Hardy, ‘* They have done 
for me at last, Hardy; my backbone is shot 
through ;” and had the presence of mind, while 
carried below, to take out his handkerchief and 
cover his face and stars, to be concealed from 
the gaze of the crew. And last of all, the great 
Bonaparte died in his field-marshal’s uniform 
and boots, which he had ordered to be put on a 


\ short time previous to his dissolution. 
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